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IN  CASE  OF  DAMAGE,  YOU  CAN  REPLACE  THE 
POINT  YOURSELF . . .  INSTANTLY  . .  . 

AT  ANY  PEN  COUNTER 


The  instantly  replaceable  point  is  just  one 
advantage  of  the  Gregg-Approved  Esterbrook 

Sliorthand  Pen.  Another  is  the  special  1555  Gregg  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 

point  itself.  It’s  made  to  Gregg  specifications  YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

— firm  and  fine,  so  every  stroke  will  be  clear  and 
distinct— and  free-flowing.  Still  a  third  thing 
you’ll  like  about  an  Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen 
is  the  modest  price — scarcely  more  than  a  pair  of 
good  stockings. 


SHORTHAND  PEN 

Teachers:  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts  Booklet  No.  6 
—"Factsthateveryone  should  knowabout  fountain  pens.” 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


\ 


Today,  students  need  visible  records  knowledge  more  than  ever 


More  and  more  businesses  are  swinging  to  Kardex 
visible  records  for  accurate,  fast  control  of  inventories, 
personnel,  sales,  and  collections.  Your  students  will  find 
their  school  training  in  visible  records  procedure  not 
only  invaluable  but  absolutely  necessary  when  they  enter 
the  business  world. 

The  Remington  Rand  Visible  Records  Practice  Set 
will  give  them  rounded  experience.  They  will  acquire 
great  confidence,  for  their  school  training  will  give  all 
the  fundamentals  necessary. . .  the  business  records  they 
encounter  will  be  merely  larger  in  size. 

Shown  above  is  the  Visible  Records  Practice  Set.  It 
includes  actual  Kardex  pocket  setups  and  cards,  text, 
teachers’  instruction  book,  and  procedure  booklets  de- 
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tailing  step-by-step,  the  visible  records  solutions  of 
actual  problems  of  business  management. 

For  more  information,  stop  in  at  your  nearest  Busi¬ 
ness  Equipment  Center,  or  send  the  coupon  below.  Ask 
for  the  booklet  ‘FINDERS’  WANTED. 

I - — - — 

I  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  RECORDS  ADMINISTRATION 

I  Room  1171,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

I  Yes,  I  d  like  a  copy  of  ‘FINDERS’  WANTED;  LBV368. 
I  No  obligation,  of  course. 

I 

j  Name _ _ _ 

j  School _ 

I  Address _  _  _ 

1 


Address 


A  nvw  dual-purpose  program  that  combines 
skill  and  production  training  with  every 
aspect  of  authentic  office  practice. 


Office  Practice 


by  REYNOLDS 
and  SKIMIN 


Typewriting 


WITH  WORKBOOK  FOR  OFFICE  PRACTICE  TYPEWRITING 


For: 

The  third  or  fourth  semester 
of  typewriting 

Night-school  training  for 
students  with  some  basic 
typing  barkground 

The  combined  office- 
practice  and 
advanced-typewriting 
course 

Classes  with  limited 
equipment 


Ollice  Practice  T\peu'ritiug  is  exactly  the 
spec  ial-sitiialioii  text  aiu!  workbook  pio- 
l^iaiii  that  scores  ol  tyjrewriting  teacliers 
liave  re(| nested.  No  more  “pietiiijr  to- 
"eiher”  ol  tvpiiis*  and  olfue -practite  mate¬ 
rials.  No  more  worrxint^  al)oiit  secpieiice 
and  teadiing  emphasis.  F.ver\thin<»  yon 
need  is  rii*ht  liere  in  one  intensely  inter- 
estin<4  and  realistic  teadiiiifr  packas'c*.  It 
(’e\elops  oHuc  "know-how,”  initiative, 
and  ima<4ination.  .\t  the  same  time,  it 
builds  s|)t*ed  and  jrrodnction  power 
through  a  pattern  ol  drills,  straight-iopy 
material,  and  time-piodnction  wotk  on  a 
spiraling  series  ol  actual  oHice  jobs. 


Write  \oii)  nearest  dregg  olfice  today! 

\ 

Gregg  Publishing  Division 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  3t).  .3.H0  West  1211(1  Street  San  Francisco  I,  (iS  Post  Street 

Chicago  ().  Ill  Nortli  Canal  Street  Dallas  2,  501  Klin  Street 
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Learning  to  type  is  faster  .  .  .  easier  .  .  .  less  fatiguing  with 
the  All-New  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic.  Because  it  incorporates  the 
latest  ideas  in  typewriter  construction  PLUS  several  exclusive 
R.  C.  Allen  features,  students  are  assured  of  knowing  the 
operation  of  an  up-to-date  machine.  They  learn  on  a  machine 
that  is  deluxe  in  every  respect,  and  yet  it  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  standard  typeivriters.  Mist  Gray  color  styling 
harmonizes  with  every  classroom. 


Easy- to- reach  tab  set  and  tab 
clear  keys  are  at  your  finger¬ 
tips.  You  can  clear  all  or  any 
selected  tabs  at  one  touch. 


Write  for  full  details  in  colorful  FREE  literature  today! 

.R.C. Allen  Business  Machines.  Inc. 

680  Front  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


New  Line  Space  Mechanism 


Line  spacing  as  simple  as  1-2- 
3.  Change  from  single  to  double 
to  triple  space  with  instant 
adjustment. 


Full-View  Tab  Control  Panel 


The  R.  C.  Allen  exclusive  Quick- 
Switch  platen  allows  you  to  teach  the 
time-saving,  trouble-saving  advan¬ 
tages  of  easily  removable  platens. 
Now  it  is  possible  to  change  from  a 
standard  platen  to  one  for  stencil  cut¬ 
ting  or  any  other  specialized  job  in 
seconds.  Just  touch  the  hand  on  the 
release  lever  and  out  comes  the  cylin¬ 
der!  There’s  no  muss,  no  fussing,  no 
lost  time.  Any  one  of  several  special¬ 
ized  platens  can  be  inserted  —  and  a 
custom  typing  job  results.  Be  sure 
students  learn  this  new,  modern  way 
to  handle  those  special  typing  jobs! 


QUICK-SWITCH  PLATEN 


Z  R.C.  AUen 


Visomatic  Margin 

“VisOmatic”  means  what  it 
says  —  visible  and  automatic. 
Permits  fast,  precise,  even 
margin  setting  on  both  sides. 
Simply  position  the  carriage 
and  touch  margin  set  keys  and 
margins  spring  into  place  au¬ 
tomatically.  Stop  indicators  on 
easy-to-read  scale  show  exact 
position.  Permits  neater  letter 
appearance. 


More  Value,  More  Advanced 
Features,  More  Typing  Ease 


Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


TEACH  ^ 

TYPEWRITING  V 
IN  FULL  VIEW  m 

...  USE  A  1  ^ 

KARLOr*^^ 

TYPEWRITER  ^ 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  best  teacher  alive  can’t  teach  type¬ 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration! 

Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  “audio-visual” 
typewriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
(35”  to  48”!  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  ,  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  34  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


[SEND  THIS  KARLO  CO 

UPON 

KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  { 

34  Ionia  Ave..  S.W.  I 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan  I 

Send  complete  information  on  Karlo  Typewriter  ! 
Dcrs'onstration  Stam,  as  shown,  and  other  models.  | 
Thonk  you.  I 
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■  Business  Failures— 

.More  businessmen  liave  l)een  throw¬ 
ing  in  the  si^onge  lately  than  at  any 
time  sine«‘  the  War.  .Vntl  the  average 
size  of  their  liabilities  has  jiimix'd.  .\e- 
wirding  to  Department  of  Commerce 
figures  released  recently,  686  enter¬ 
prises  were  forced  to  the  corporate 
“weeping  wall”  in  Septemlx*r.  In  the 
same  month  in  1952,  there  were  539. 

Tripping  up  the  Septemlxr,  1953, 
jxjtitioners  were  some  $33.8  million  of 
liabilities.  That’s  an  average  of  over 
$49,(K)0  of  debts  pt*r  business.  Just  a 
year  earlier,  the  liahilities  of  those  going 
to  the  courts  totaletl  only  $20.1  mil¬ 
lion— or  less  than  $37,400  ptT  petition¬ 
ing  bankrupt. 

•  Small  Ihisiuess.  Thus  far  in  the 
postwar  period,  bankruptcies  have  gen¬ 
erally  IxH’n  confined  to  small  business. 
But  that’s  not  surprising;  It  has  usually 
been  the  case  in  other  more  normal 
timt*s.  And  in  the  postwar  years,  new 
small  enterprises  have  started  up  all 
over. 

•  The  Rcasom.  The  cause  of  their 
(liHiculties  is  anylMnly’s  guess.  But, 
judging  from  past  studies  on  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  small  business,  mo.st  of  them 
were  probably  brought  on  by  lack  of 
managerial  exiK*rienee  or  out-and-out 
management  incompetence.  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  not  long  ago  studied  the 
causes  of  the  failure  (»f  8,058  concerns 
and  found: 

1.  Forty-two  [X'r  cent  failed  Ix'- 
cause  of  “lack  of  managerial  experi¬ 
ence,  lack  of  experience  in  the  line, 
and  unbalanced  experience.” 

2.  Anothc'r  foit\'-six  ix*r  cxmt  dic'd 
Ixcause  of  “incompetence.” 

Many  think  that  the  failure  curve  is 
due  to  go  still  higher  on  the  chart. 
That  could  well  le  the  case  if  1954 
proves  the  tough  selling  year  many 
prc'dict.  One  authority  thinks  that  1954, 
Ixeause  of  intensified  C'ompetition  c*x- 
pccted  in  the  automobile  business, 
could  well  sc'e  a  mortality  rate  as  high 
as  10  to  15  per  cent  in  the  car-dealer 
field  alone. 

■  The  National  Income— 

With  the  release  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  figures  for  September,  it  becomc^s 
apparent  that  gains  over  last  year  are 
gc'tting  narrower  and  narrower.  Al¬ 
though  the  drop  was  small— 0.4  per  cent 
—it  is  notable,  bcH'au.se  this  makes  the 
first  consecutive  two-month  chx'line 
since  before  the  Korean  war.  The  in¬ 
crease  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
4.4  per  cent,  the  smallest  such  margin 
since  last  .August,  when  business  was 
feeling  the  aftereffects  of  the  steel 
strike. 


■  Scx'ial  Security  Shifts— 

Very  few  of  the  66  million  Ameri- 
c-ans  covered  by  Social  Security  can 
understand  its  complex  mechanism. 
Neither  can  the  bulk  of  the  Congress¬ 
men  who  will  have  to  decide  w’hether 
to  make  basic  changes  in  your  Social 
Security  future  at  the  next  session.  A 
House  Ways  and  Means  subcommittee 
recently  wound  up  month-long  hear¬ 
ings  that  were  about  as  complex  as 
Congress  has  ever  conducted.  Even 
committee  members  had  difficulty  fol¬ 
lowing  the  twlmical  testimony. 

However,  bewildered  or  not.  Con¬ 
gress— with  an  eye  on  the  1954  elec¬ 
tions— will  have  to  decide  whether  to 
make  changes  that  would— 

•  Broaden  coverage  to  bring  in  10.5 
million  self-employed  farmers,  doctors, 
dentists,  lawxers,  accountants,  archi¬ 
tects.  and  engineers. 

•  Liberalize  benefits. 

•  Shift  from  a  “reserve  financing” 
system  to  “pay  as  you  go.” 

•  Freeze  the  present  tax  rate  at 
1*2  per  cent  on  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  to  prevent  an  automatic  step-up 
to  2  per  cent  on  each  on  January  1. 
This  would  re(piire  retroactiv’e  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Coverage  won’t  be  broadened  by  the 
whole  10.5  million  sought  by  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Doctors,  who  oppose  inclusion, 
are  most  likely  to  be  left  out,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  self-employed  farmers.  There  will 
be  some  broadening  of  benefits,  but 
nowhere  near  the  package  sought  in 
the  Lehman  omnibus  bill.  New  bene¬ 
fits  are  more  likely  to  be  in  line  with 
the  Kean  bill,  which  would— 

•  Waive  premiums  for  persons  who 
become  permanently  and  totally  dis¬ 
abled. 

•  Inerease  the  retirement  yardstick 
from  $75-a-month  earnings  to  $100.  .At 
oresent,  Stx'ial  Security  benefits  cannot 
be  paid  to  an  over-65  worker  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  earn  as  much  as  $75  a  month 
in  covered  employment. 

■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

•  Fortxf-year  niorf gages— about  the 
full  e.arning  life  of  a  man— are  being 
considered  by  Federal  Housing  author¬ 
ities.  Present  pay-off  ma.\imums  are 
twenty-five  years  on  Federal  Housing 
Authority  mortgages,  thirty  years  on  GI 
loans. 

•  Music  has  become  costlier  with 
the  announcement  by  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ords  that  it  has  boosted  the  price  of 
its  12-inch,  long-playing  records  by 
50  cents— to  $5.95.  New  prices  are 
$11.90  for  two-volume  sets,  and  $17.85 
for  three-volume  sets. 
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PUT  THE  ADVANCE  EXPERIENCE  PORTFOLIO  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU  NOW  . . .  MAIL  THE  COUPON! 


Most  Widely  Useful  Teaching 
Aid  We’ve  Ever  Offered! 
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DITTO,  Incorporated,  4522  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  1?,  III. 

Gentlemen:  At  no  cmt  or  obligoticn  to  me  p*ease  tenol  me 
your  Business  ti'd'ool  Portfolio. 

f~|  Check  here  if  you  also  wish  a  DITTO  demonstration  in 
your  school. 

NAME _ 

SCHOOL _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 

CITY - COUNTY _ STATE _ _ 


NEWEST  DITTO*D.10 
_  liquid)  DUPLICATOR 
for  Schools 

Requires  no  stencil,  mat, 
y  inking  or  make-ready.  Your 
^  ‘'master”  is  anything  you 

can  draw,  write,  type  or  trace  in  reproducing  ink  or 
through  reproducing  carbon.  Makes  as  many  as  300 
bright  copies,  at  120  a  minute.  Produces  copies  in 
one  to  five  colors  at  once.  Uses  any  card  or  paper 
from  3'  X  5*  to  9'  X  14'.  See  it  demonstrated  in  your 
school,  no  obligation! 


ADVANCE 


EXPER  ENCE 


PORTFOLIO 


THREE  SECTIONS,  EACH 
FOR  A  DIFFERENT 
PURPOSE  I 

1.  Dictation  Matarial:  Office  style  dic¬ 
tation,  with  typical  office  inter¬ 
ruptions— dealing  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Complete  with 
Teacher’s  Key— pre-counted,  for 
checking  and  time  dictation. 

2*  Typing  Material:  Treating  the  bus¬ 
iness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Pre-counted  for 
one-,  five-  and  ten-minute  speed 
and  accuracy  tests— together  with 
rough  typed  copy,  corrected  for 
final  typing. 

3.  “Learning  to  Operate  the  DITTO®  D-10": 
With  costs  of  doing  business  in¬ 
creasing,  business  is  turning  to 
DITTO  machines  to  speed  rou¬ 
tines  and  make  everybody’s  job 
more  productive— which  puts  the 
DITTO-trained  student  a  step 
ahead  in  the  job  market.  With 
this  material  you  instruct  only 
the  first  student,  who  instructs 
the  next,  and  so  on  . . .  saving 
your  time  and  giving  students 
experience  in  getting  coopera¬ 
tion  and  "being  on  their  own.” 


Teachers  tell  us  this  "advance  experience"  stimu* 
lates  and  fascinates  students,  and  helps  teachers 
turn  out  better-equipped  classes! 

The  Advance  Experience  Portfolio  was  prepared 
under  the  guidance  of  business  teachers  and  The 
Foundation  for  Business  Education.  The  material 
in  the  portfolio  provides  typing  and  diaation  prac¬ 
tise  at  the  office  level,  but  within  student  capacity. 
At  the  same  time  it  instruas  in  related  phases  of 
office  work.  This  improves  students’  grasp  of  their 
eventual  jobs,  it  develops  initiative  and  a  sense  of 
personal  relations  in  the  office  world,  it  orients 
students  to  their  coming  positions  ...  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  teaching  aid! 

Sfarf  Using  It  NOW!  Some  of  the  material  in 
the  portfolio  may  be  used  from  the  very  start  of  a 
semester,  the  rest  may  be  used  from  the  moment 
typing  or  diaating  practise  begins— so— get  your 
Advance  Experience  Portfolio  now,  use  it  now/ 


DITTO 

DUPLICATORS 


What’s  NEW  in  office  tj^eTOiters 


•  •  •  4a! 


NEW  Instant-Set  Margins 

automatic,  accurate,  fast! 

NEW  -Write'^ 

clean,  clear,  uniform! 

NEW  Touch 

Responsive,  balanced,  feather-light! 

NEW  Keylet  •er  Action 

speed  virhere  it  counts! 

NEW  Colorspeed  Keyboard 
44  keys  now  standard,  with  4 
added  characters! 

AMAZING  Page  Gage 

takes  the  guesswork  out  of  page-end  typing! 


Smith-Corona,  long  a  favorite  with  secretaries  and  their  em¬ 
ployers,  now'  offers  the  all-new'  “Eighty-Eight" S\:.CRV.ThK\\L— 
the  finest  in  our  fifty-year  history  of  making  fine  typewriters. 

There  are  two  added  keys,  four  extra  characters  —  making 
88  characters  in  all,  hence  the  model  name  "Eighty-Eight." 
There  are  many  features,  many  new'  features,  many  exclusive 
features  —  all  invaluable  for  increased  speed,  greater  office 
efficiency  and  perfect  writing  results. 

The  ALL-NEW 

Smith' Corona 

'‘£«c|kbf  -&qkt'"  SECRETARIAL 


Smith 'Corona  Inc  Syracuse  1  N  Y,  Canadian  factory  &  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Makers  also  of  famous 
Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Cash  Registers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Carbons  &  Ribbons. 
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NOMA- 


First  Aide 
to  Business 
Teachers 


Business  teachers  in  many  thousands  of 
schools  are  being  helped  by  businessmen  to  do 
a  better  job  of  office  training,  easier,  thanks  to 
the  way  the  National  Office  Management  As¬ 
sociation  is  lending  a  hand. 

There  is  hardly  a  service  for  which  you  could 
ask — from  old  stationery  to  new  speakers — 
that  NOMA  is  not  giving.  Are  you  getting 
help,  too? 


DR.  IRENE  PLACE 

University  of  Michigan  and 
national  chairman  of  NOMA's 
Educational  Programs  Committee 


VOL^  WOLHJ)  EXFKCT  the  employers  of  office  trainees  to  be  interested 
in  business  education.  They  are.  Throntrh  its  140  chapters  in  the  United 
States  and  C.anada,  the  National  Office  Manaiieinent  Association  regularly 
devotes  much  of  its  attention  to  seeking  and  fulfilling  ways  it  can  help 
business  trainers  do  a  better  job  easier.  In  fact,  one  of  NOMA’s  five  main 
objectives  is  “to  assist  institutions  in  the  educational  field  to  interpret  the 
needs  of  commerce  and  industry  in  developing  training  programs  and 
courses  of  .study.”  NOM.\  members  take  this  objective  .seriously. 

recent  survey  of  chapters’  educational  activities  shows  that  etcnj 
chapter  is  doing  .so»ict/n'?ig  to  help  its  area  sch(M)ls.  .\nalysi.s  of  chapter 
activities  show  that  the  most  common  ones  are  (in  this  order)  to  provide 
speakers;  to  spon.sor  a  Business  Teacher  gue.st  night;  to  .sponsor  office  visits 
by  .students;  to  co-operate  in  curriculum  study;  to  participate  in  School  .\d- 
visorv'  Committees;  to  help  sch(M)ls  get  ecpiipment  needed;  to  co-sponsor 
testing  programs;  and  to  take  part  in  a  hundred  and  one  miscellaneous  activ¬ 
ities,  such  as  giv  ing  .scholarships,  holding  spelling  bees,  helping  schools  set 
up  local  business-machine  shows,  and  so  on. 

No  other  organi/ation  is  doing  so  much,  so  consistently,  and  so  willingly 
to  help  business  teachers;  truly,  N().\I,\  earns  the  rank  of  First  .^ide  to  the 
business  teacher.  A  review,  here,  of  some  of  the  things  that  N()M.\  is  doing 
may  suggest  ways  in  which  the  group  can  further  help  you. 

■  Speakers  for  Business  Classes  and  Teachers’  Meetintis— 

“.\.sk  the  businessman”  and  “Let’s  have  the  businessmen  tell  us”  is  an 
invitation  that  NOM.\  rarely  turns  down.  Providing  speakers  (usually  via  a 
chapter  committee  of  speaker  volunteers)  is  the  most  common  type  of  chap¬ 
ter  activity  and  the  serv  ice  business  teachers  most  frecpiently  ask  for.  Nearly 
SO  per  cent  of  NO.M.V  chapters  prov  ide  this  .service. 

Many  businessmen  speak  at  teachers’  meetings,  often  as  panel  partici¬ 
pants  but  more  frecpiently  as  speakers  on  sucb  toiiics  as  The  Development 
of  C(K)d  M'ork  Habits,  Sch(K)l.s  Must  Crow  for  Tomorrow,  Training  tbe 
Future  Office  Worker,  and  Mutual  Interests  of  Business  and  Education. 

■  Invitations  to  Meetings  and  to  V’isit  Offices— 

The  NOM.\  chapters  hold  monthly  dinner  meetings,  usually  at  a  down¬ 
town  hotel.  Last  year  109  chapters,  78  per  cent,  designated  one  of  its 
meetings  as  Education  Night  and  invited  business  teachers  who  were  not 
members  of  NOMA  (some  business  educators  are,  you  know).  High  at¬ 
tendance— from  160  to  340— is  reported.  Programs  at  such  meetings  consi.st  of 
panel  discussions  of  business-education  problems.  Some  of  the  dinners  were 
held  at  schools  instead  of  at  hotels;  a  few  chapters  arranged  an  office  tour 
and  then  served  dinner  in  a  company  cafeteria. 

Office  tours  are  veiy  ix)pular.  More  than  1(K)  chapters  arranged  office 
visits  for  local  business’  students  and  teachers. 

■  Help  in  Developing  the  Business-Training  Program— 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  business  men  and  women  who  employ  the 
products  of  the  schools  are  qualified  to  counsel  with  tbe  teachers  about  the 
training  curricidums.  Some  90  NOMA  chapters  report  that  some  of  their 
members  are  working  with  local  business  educators  and  improving  busi¬ 
ness-training  programs;  and  71  chapters  have  members  who  are  parti- 
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cipating  in  the  work  of  formal  “Sc1uk)I 
Advisory  C  Committees.”  To  illustrate 
how  effective  such  counsel  may  be: 
one  chapter  helpc'd  the  Iwal  business 
teachers  select  ami  grt  the  proper 
office  ecpiipment  and  machines  needed 
for  the  business  laboratoiA'  of  a  new 
vocation  high  school. 

■  Fulfilling  Equipment  Needs— 

Some  chajJters  have  co-operated  ver\ 
closely  with  the  schools  in  getting  the 
efpiiinnent  needed  for  modern  business 
training.  Some  chapters,  for  example, 
have  helped  develop  a  community  busi¬ 
ness-machines  exhibit;  and  almost  half 
the  chapters  have  been  able  to  arrange 
for  giving  schools  surplus  office  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  machines,  cabinets, 
tlesks,  and  posture  chairs. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  business  sub¬ 
jects  among  high  sch(K)l  pupils  and 
influence  the  school  to  broaden  its 
training  program,  one  chapter  spon¬ 
sored  a  two-day  “business-machines 
show  and  clinic.”  More  than  600  stu¬ 
dents  came  to  the  show  on  the  day 
set  aside  for  them;  teachers  and  NOM.A 
members  came  on  the  second  night 
of  the  exhibit. 

In  another  instance,  a  chapter  was 
able  to  arrange  to  have  five  electric 
txpcwriters  made  available  to  commu¬ 
nity  sch(X)ls;  they  were  moved  from  one 
school  to  another  as  the  need  arose. 

Another  chapter  Ynade  typewTiters 
available  to  underprivileged  students 
who  could  not  afford  to  rent  machines 
for  practice  at  home. 

■  Developing  National  Tests— 

One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  XOM.A 
interest  in  business  education  was  its 


cosponsorship,  in  co-operation  with 
educators,  of  a  series  of  tests.  These 
are  now  known  as  the  National  Business 
Entrance  Tests,  cosponsored  by  NOM.A 
and  the  United  Business  Education 
Asstx'iation.  They  are  designed  as  ter¬ 
minal  goal  tests  for  students,  to  enable 
them  to  t'ompare  their  proficiency 
against  national  standards  and  to  assist 
office  managers  in  placing  students  in 
proper  initial  positions.  The  tests  cover 
the  office  clerical  skills  of  bookkeeping, 
typcnvriting,  stenography,  calculating, 
and  filing.  Proficiency  certificates  are 
awarded  to  those  who  make  passing 
grades. 

Last  year,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
NOM.A  chapters  lent  a  hand  in  giving 
the  tests.  The  Cleveland  chapter  has 
helped  since  1938;  members  even  act 
as  proctors  while  the  tests  are  being 
administered.  The  Beaumont  chapter 
sponsored  tests  not  only  for  its  six 
area  schools  Init  also  for  six  schools  in 
nearby  towns.  Boston  started  its  test 
center  last  year,  giving  tests  to  some 
300  students  from  15  city  high  schools. 
York  chapter  gave  183  tests  to  students 
from  two  counties.  About  450  students 
took  tests  in  Milwaukee,  that  chapter’s 
fourth  testing  effort. 

■  Doing  Something  about  Spelling— 
For  years  everyone  has  lamented  the 
inadequate  spelling  ability  of  high 
school  graduates.  Several  NOMA  chap¬ 
ters  decided  to  do  something  about  the 
problem;  they  sponsored  spelling  bees. 
A  typical  situation  was  that  in  V^an- 
couver,  B.C.  The  chapter  sponsored  a 
spelling  bee  in  1951,  with  all  commer¬ 
cial  students  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen 


tligible;  the  winner  was  given  a  port¬ 
able  typewTiter.  The  bee  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  schools  have  urged  the 
chapter  to  make  it  an  annual  affair. 

In  a  similar  contest  in  Lincoln,  the 
first  prize  was  a  portable  t\p(‘writer, 
the  second  was  a  portable  radio,  and  a 
third  prize  was  an  electric  cloc'k;  as 
in  V’ancouver,  the  bee  was  most  favor¬ 
ably  received  and  the  chapter  has  been 
asked  to  continue  it. 

■  Scholarships  and  Prizes— 

.A  great  many  chapters  have  rewards 
for  outstanding  school  performance. 
One  chapter  awards  $25  for  the  best 
paper  resulting  from  a  visit  to  the 
office  of  some  chapter  member.  Another 
chapter  gives  a  scroll  to  the  outstanding 
business  student  in  each  year’s  gradu¬ 
ating  class  at  the  high  school— the 
student  is  selected  by  tbe  school’s 
facultx’. 

A  chapter  gives  a  $25  savings  bond 
to  tbe  top  student  in  a  university  class 
on  office  management;  another  gives 
$25  to  the  winner  of  an  annual  tx’pe- 
writing  contest.  The  Houston  chapter 
giv'es  a  $400  scholarship,  for  master’s 
w’ork,  to  the  best  graduating  student  at 
the  University  of  Houston’s  School  of 
Business. 

■  Ready,  Willing,  and  Able- 

Many  more  instances  of  NOMA  help 
to  business  education  could  be  citetl; 
but  enough  has  been  mentioned  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  statement  that  NOMA  is, 
truly,  moving  mightily  to  help  in  all 
ways  it  can,  wherever  the  invitation  Ls 
extended  by  the  school.  If  your  school 
has  not  yet  extended  the  invitation,  isn’t 
it  time  to  do  so? 


How  140  NOMA  Chapters  Help  Their  Area  Schools 


33  Chapters  sponsor  training  institutes 


33  Chapters  co-operate  in  giving  Entrance  Tests 


fit  Chapters  send  surplus  equipment  to  the  schools 


71  Chapters  participate  in  School  Advisory  Committees 


90  Chapters  have  members  serving  on  curriculum  committees 


106  Chapters  sponsor  office  lisits  for  students 

% 

108  Chapters  sponsor  an  Education  Night  program 

111  Chapters  protide  an  educational  speakers  bureau 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


(PART  III) 


The  Small-Loan  Business- 


Saint  or  Sinner? 


■  Tot)  Many  Small-Loan  (a)mpanies?— 
Frankly,  this  is  one  (piestion  iny  stn- 
(lents  (litl  not  raise.  I'o  them,  it  wonltl 
have  seemetl  silly  to  ask  sueh  .1  tines- 
tion.  In  onr  Ameriean  way  ol  lite,  we 
teel  that  the  more  eonipetition  thi're  is, 
the  hartler  the  eoinpetin^  eoinp.niies 
w  ill  tr\  to  ri'inler  the  hest  possible  ser\ - 
iee  at  the  lowt'st  possible  rate. 

•  /  raise  the  (fiiestioii  iniiself,  and  I  n 
a  reason.  ( a)inpetition  may  he  the  lile 
of  tratle  in  most  lines  of  hnsiness,  hot 
too  imieh  of  it  in  the  small-loan  hnd- 
ness  will  make  it  too  easy  to  j»et  sneh 
loans,  and  that  is  had  for  the  borrower. 
In  order  to  get  the  hnsiness,  small-loan 
eompanies  may  streteh  a  point  here  and 
there  and  make  unwise  eredit  exten¬ 
sions.  rhis  will  hurt  the  borrowers  just 
as  much  as  it  will  hurt  the  lenders. 

Where  there  has  been  too  nmeh  eom- 
pctition  in  the  small-loan  business  it 
has  tended  to  generate  a  breed  of  loan 
volinne  hounds,  and  their  barking  for 
business  has  bec'Oim'  an  invitation  to 
improvidence.  They  have  put  np  blaz¬ 
ing  neon  signs  and  have  dressed  adver¬ 
tisements  in  tempting  words  stressing 
how  easy  it  is  to  g(‘t  a  small  loan.  If  all 
pot('ntial  borrowers  gave  way  to  these 
(  ntieements,  they  eonld  end  by  being 
indebted  to  every  lender  in  town. 

•  V\7n/  has  anij  excessive  competition 
come  abont?  It  has  come  alH)ut  where 
states  liave  licensed  too  many  compa¬ 
nies  to  go  into  the  small-loan  business, 
rhe  results  have  not  been  good— dis- 
serviee  to  the  borrower,  inercsisc'd  ex¬ 
pense  and  eredit  losses  to  the  lender, 
and  the  loss  of  nmeh  good  will  to  the 
small-loan  business.  It  has  bc'come  re¬ 
garded  as  an  aeeessorx  before  the  fact 
where  a  family  has  “gone  nnder” 
through  the  piling  on  of  too  nmeh  in¬ 
debtedness.  d  he  public  has  come  to  feel 
that  .small-loan  eomjianies  lend  to  all 
who  apply,  regardless  of  merit  or  jnsti- 
lieation. 

•  Sonic  states  have  hccoinc  aware  of 
this  danger,  fortunately,  and  have  tried 
to  clamp  down  on  licenses.  They  have 
tried  to  limit  the  number  of  licenses  to 
the  nnmber  of  lenders  the  eomnmnity 
can  nse  to  best  advantage. 


Ht'canse  it  is  the  convenience  and  the 
advantage  of  the  community  that  must 
be  considered  first,  the  particular  clause 
K'stricting  the  number  of  licenses  has 
h(‘en  called  the  “c*onvcnience  and  ad- 
\antage”  clause. 

In  a  state  having  a  small-loan  law 
with  this  elause,  the  state  must  make  a 
survey  of  the  small-loan  potential  of  a 
eommnnity  before  it  will  grant  a  licen.se 
to  engage  in  this  business  there. 

If  the  community’s  population  has 
grown  substantially  since  the  last  li¬ 
cense  was  granted,  this  fact  may  mean 
an  increased  market  for  sm.ill  loans, 
which  would  be  “advantaged  and  con- 
venieneed”  by  tbe  entrx  of  a  new  li- 
cmisee. 

Hnt  more  imjrortant  than  the  growth 
of  iiopnlation  is  the  growth  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  in  a  eommunity.  .\fter 
all,  most  small  loans  are  made  for  family 
purposes.  And,  in  connection  with  sur¬ 
veying  the  number  of  families,  the  state 
l)ays  special  attention  to  the  growth  in 
the  numlrer  of  younger  families,  for 
they  are  more  likely  to  need  small  loans 
than  older,  well-established  families. 

Likewise,  if  the  commimity  is  be¬ 
coming  more  “citified,”  w  ith  new  indus¬ 
tries  and  new’  commercial  businesses, 
this  is  more  likely  to  mean  a  greater 
small-loan  market  than  w  here  the  com¬ 
munity  is  still  “countrxfied.”  If  the  bulk 
of  the  population  is  in  the  middle-  or 
lower-income  classes,  their  small-loan 
rerpiiri'ments  are  going  to  be  grc’ater 
than  in  a  community  where  most  of  the 
famili('s  are  among  the  well  to  do.  If 
the  community’s  industries  are  subject 
to  peaks  and  valleys  of  employment 
during  the  year,  the  shoek  of  lessened 
income  during  the  valleys  can  be  cush¬ 
ioned  by  the  provision  of  additional 
small-li)an  facilities. 

If  the  volume  of  retail  sales  in  the 
eommunity  is  relatively  high,  this  ineai.s 


Concluding  a  Critical  Analysis  by 
DR.  KARL  C.  PEARSON 

Upsala  College 
East  Orange,  New  jersey 


that  the  people  are  lining  a  great  deal 
of  buying  of  consumer  goods,  for  which 
there  is  more  justification  for  small  loans 
than  for  durable-goods  buying. 

Suppose  that  by  all  these  tests,  it 
seems  that  the  community  has  as  many 
small-loan  offices  as  it  can  use.  Does 
this  end  the  story?  No.  Under  the  “con¬ 
venience  and  advantage”  clause,  the 
state  makes  an  investigation  to  find  out 
whether  the  present  offices  are  turning 
down  justified  and  meritorious  applica¬ 
tions  in  substantial  numbers.  If  they  are, 
then  the  state  may  permit  a  new  li¬ 
censee  to  come  in  to  do  the  job  the 
others  are  failing  to  do. 

Naturally,  the  state  has  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  in  any  case  to  the  higher 
average  loan  volume  per  office  when  it 
preserves  existing  business  for  existing 
institutions.  This  makes  for  lower  over- 
liead  costs,  and  these  in  turn  may  lead 
to  reduced  costs  for  the  borrow’er. 

•  When  it  applies  the  “convenience 
ami  advantage”  clause,  just  what  does 
the  state  mean  by  “a  community”?  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  area 
within  the  boundary  lines  of  a  munici¬ 
pality.  Rather,  a  community’  may  be  a 
trading  area,  w'hich  could  be  made  up 
of  several  municipalities.  Or,  if  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  is  large,  the  community  could 
be  one  of  several  trading  areas  inside 
its  boundary  lines. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  “convenience 
and  advantage”  clause  depends,  of 
course,  on  how  well  it  is  administered. 
In  some  states  the  administrator  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  “stick  his  neck  out”  and  take 
the  responsibility  for  turning  dow’n  ap¬ 
plications  for  new  licenses.  He  is 
tempted  to  do  w’hat  he  can  and  still  get 
by  without  being  too  strict.  This  at¬ 
titude  is  unfortunate.  But,  where  the 
administrator  takes  a  strong  stand,  the 
‘  convenience  and  advantage”  clause 
w’orks  out  to  restrain  unbridled  com¬ 
petition,  to  limit  credit  supply  to  bor- 
row’ing  needs,  to  eliminate  w’asteful 
duplication,  and  to  reduce  over-all 
lending  costs. 

■  Public  Relations  at  Its  Worst— 

“How’  can  anyone  be  so  dumb,”  my 
students  a.sk,  “as  to  state  the  small-loan 
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rate  as  a  percentage  of  the  loan?  'Hus 
makes  people  think  the  rate  means  in¬ 
terest.  But,  if  what  you  say  is  so,  the 
biggest  part  of  the  charge  is  for  serv¬ 
ices.” 

•  The  answer  to  this  perfectly  plau¬ 
sible  question  is  to  point  to  the  language 
ir  most  small-loan  laws.  In  most  states, 
small-loan  companies  are  required  by 
statute  to  state  their  rate  of  charges  as 
a  percentage  of  the  loan.  Because  peo¬ 
ple  confuse  “percentage”  with  “inter¬ 
est,”  small-loan  companies  suffer  from 
a  handicap  of  misunderstanding  that 
does  not  plague  other  cash  lenders  and 
other  retail  businesses. 

But  the  public  is  entitk‘d  to  know 
just  what  the  elements  are  that  make 
up  a  rate  statement  for  small  loans.  For 
the  benefit  of  public  understanding, 
there  must  be  a  way  of  stating  the  rate 
that  is  consistent  with  established  prac¬ 
tice  in  other  organizations  offering  con¬ 
sumer  financing  and  that  is  free  from 
confusion. 

•  Thinking  of  the  customary  state¬ 
ment  of  the  rate  of  2*4  to  3  per  cent  per 
month  as  interest,  most  people  multiply 
these  charges  by  twelve  to  get  the  an¬ 
nual  rate,  and  naturally  consider  30  to 
36  per  cent  a  year  as  excessive.  Even  if 
you  tell  them  that  the  rate  is  not  as 
high  as  it  seems,  because  it  applies  only 
to  unpaid  balances,  such  a  statement 
means  nothing  to  the  average  person. 
The  way  the  rate  is  now  stated  defies 
explanation.  It  requires  demonstration. 
And  this  means  making  actual  calcula¬ 
tions  for  the  borrower,  in  pen  or  pencil. 
The  average  person  just  will  not  take 
the  time  to  study  these  out  and  see 
what  they  mean. 

The  srnall-loan  rate  has  therefore  be¬ 
come  the  focal  point  of  criticism  of  tin* 
small-loan  business.  Because  the  charge 
ir  stated  as  “interest,”  it  is  easy  for  the 
uninformed  and  the  demagogue  to  blast 
out  in  vituperation.  They  distort  the 
pattern  of  a  needed  service  into  an  ugly 
image  of  ancient  usur\’. 

All  that  the  small-loan  business  is 
really  doing  is  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  small  born)wer  at  charges  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  But  it  suffers  the  handicap  im¬ 
posed  in  the  language  of  the  law,  which 
re(|uires  it  to  emphasize  a  gross  rate 
of  return,  rather  than  a  net.  \o  other 
busint'ss  is  forced  to  shoulder  this  un¬ 
fair  burden.  And  it  results  in  a  further 
disadvantage,  in  confusing  comparison 
with  other  lines  of  economic  activity. 

•  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  small-loan 
business  that  the  present  statement  of 
rate  compels  it  to  wear  the  repellent 
mask  of  “exorbitant  interest.”  If  any 
other  business  did  so,  it,  too,  would  in¬ 
vite  the  same  unwarranted  attacks.  If 
sellers  on  the  installment  plan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  emphasized  the  higher  price 
then  applying,  they  would  be  asking 


for  the  same  misunderstanding.  If 
financial  institutions  discounting  loans 
in  advance  stressed  the  higher  rate  that 
would  then  apply,  they,  too,  would  be 
inviting  similar  criticism. 

The  present  statement  of  the  rate  is, 
bluntly  speaking,  an  invitation  to  sui¬ 
cide  in  public  relations  on  the  part  of 
the  small-loan  business.  This  customary 
statement  of  rate  has  done  much  harm- 
can  do  much  more.  Hut  a  restatement  of 
the  rate  in  honest  and  factual  terms 
could  lay  the  foundation  for  a  world  of 
better  public  relations.  And  the  formula 
is  so  simple  and  so  obvious;  So  much 
is  for  interest;  so  much  is  for  services. 
The  figures  can  be  stated  in  dollar 
amounts  every  schoolboy  can  under¬ 
stand.  Such  a  restatement  would  define 
terms.  It  would  facilitate  accurate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  terms.  And  it  would 
be  good  public  relations,  because  it 
would  be  laying  the  cards  on  the  table 
and  giving  the  public  the  facts. 

Such  a  restatement  of  the  rate  could 
focus  attention  on  the  specific  costs  of 
the  business.  It  would  point  up  the  fact 
that  loans  below  $100  do  not  usually 
pay  their  own  way.  It  would  show  that 
the  break-even  point  is  relatively  high 
in  relation  to  the  average  size  of  loan 
made.  If  the  public  records  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  h)r  themselves,  the 
public  would  see  that  the  earnings  of 
this  busiiiess  are  not  huge  amounts. 
Bather,  they  arc  a  relatively  modest  5 
to  S  per  cent  on  tlu;  assets  employed  in 
the  business. 

•  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  authenticity  of  these  figures.  They 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  official  rec- 
t>rds  of  the  state  itself.  They  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
state  licensing  authorities.  Hut  the  pub¬ 
lic  does  not  know;  these  are  not  matters 
of  common  public  knowledge.  If  onl\ 
the  small-loan  business  would  make  out 
a  dollar  cost-plus  analysis  of  the  rate  of 
charge  (in  contrast  to  its  present  over¬ 
all  percentage),  then  it  would  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  public-relations  contribution.  It 
would  at  long  last  be  providing  a  real¬ 
istic  evaluation  of  its  charge. 

■  The  Tomorrows  for  Small  Loans— 

“What's  to  be  done  about  all  this, 
and  who’s  going  to  do  it?” 

This  is  invariably  the  parting  shot  of 
students  toward  a  teacIuT  like  myself, 
suspected  of  dwelling  in  the  clouds. 

Even  if  it  wanted  to,  the  small-loan 
business  cannot  carr\  out  these  reforms 
by  itself.  It  has  to  win  public  sympathy 
and  public  support  for  the  action  sug¬ 
gested,  for  the  public  must  be  con- 
\  inced  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  make 
these  measures  effi'ctive. 

In  the  states  without  aderjuate  small- 
loan  laws,  the  small-loan  business  must 
tell  the  public  the  dangers  from  the 
black-market  operations  of  the  loan 
shark;  and  public  pressure  must  be 


exerted  on  state  legislators  to  drive  out 
the  illegal  money-changers  by  the  en¬ 
actment  of  reasonable  small-loan  laws. 
This  must  be  done  in  the  states  where 
such  are  only  partially  adequate,  name¬ 
ly:  Delaware,  Georgia,  Montana,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas.  This  must  be  done  where 
small-loan  laws  exist,  but  where  they 
;ire  almost  completely  ina«lc(piate, 
namely:  Alabama  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  must  be  done  in  the 
states  where  there  arc  no  small-loan 
laws,  namely:  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  North  Dakota. 

Even  in  the  states  with  workable 
small-loan  laws,  they  should  be  re¬ 
viewed,  improved  on,  and  be  brought 
up  to  date.  For  example,  many  states 
still  retain  a  ceiling  of  $300  on  small 
loans,  harking  back  to  1914,  when  the 
small-loan  laws  were  getting  their  start. 
Foday,  average  hourly  earnings  and 
average  weekly  earnings  are  about  five 
times  as  high  as  they  were  in  1914. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  today  to 
restrict  the  amount  you  can  borrow  un¬ 
der  a  small  loan  to  as  low  a  figure  as 
$300  in  terms  of  19.53  dollars.  A  far 
more  re;ilistic  ceiling  today  would  be 
$1,000,  with  provision  for  lower  rates 
of  charge  for  loans  in  the  higher 
brackets. 

In  its  own  self-interest  and  to  show 
the  borrower  what  makes  ui)  the  cost 
of  his  small  loan,  the  small-loan  busi¬ 
ness  should  restate  its  rate  in  terms  of 
what  is  interest  aiul  wluit  are  charges 
for  services.  If  the  small-loan  laws  can 
be  amended  to  jiermit  this,  this  should 
be  done  in  the  laws  themselves.  If  the 
laws  cannot  be  amended  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  rate  nmst  remain  as  an  all- 
inclusive  charge  of  2*4  or  3  per  cent  a 
month,  then  the  small-loan  business 
should  tell  tlie  public  what  portion 
lepresents  interest  and  what  portion 
represents  the  cost  of  services. 

Ft  should  demonstrate  by  actual  ex¬ 
amples  how  the  bulk  of  its  cost  arises 
from  these  services  it  is  constantly  per- 
fonning.  It  should  show  th;it  only  a 
relatively  small  part  of  its  charge  is 
properly  ;ittribntable  to  interest  as  such. 
For  the  protection  of  the  borrower,  the 
small-loan  business  should  support  such 
salutary  legislative  measures  as  the  anti¬ 
coercion  clause  and  the  “convenience 
and  advantage”  clause  in  small-loan 
laws. 

All  this  boils  down  to  an  effective 
‘  imblic-relations  program  to  be  reflected 
in  due  course  in  enlightened  legislation, 
providing  reasonable  charges,  stated  in 
a  realistic  manner,  with  full  protection 
against  abuse  by  the  unscrupulous. 
The  borrower  will  then  know  what  he 
is  getting  for  what  he  pays,  and  he  will 
enjoy  the  reassurance  that  comes  from 
a  knowledge  of  adequate  safeguards  for 
his  family  and  himself. 
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Typical  of  the  work  of  the  clerk-typist 
are  the  duties  of  this  young  lady,  who 
types  all  the  records  and  reports  for 
the  U.S.  Savings  Bond  deductions  of 
the  55,000  employees  of  the  Norfolk  fir 
Western  Railroad.  Here,  her  supervisor 
helps  two  visiting  students  from  a  Roa¬ 
noke  high  school  to  analyze  her  duties. 


in  Clerical  Practice? 


are  some  kinds  of  typing  work  in  wlneh 
the  “normal”  and  “good”  technicpies 
are  aetually  a  handicap,  where  high 
speed  is  wasttHl,  where  the  eyes-on-the- 
eopy  habit  must  be  undone,  and  where 
the  copying  of  exact  models  is  un¬ 
known.  When  tlie  student  who  lacks 
high  speed,  the  eyes-on-the-copy  habit, 
and  the  ability  to  copy  well  locates  one 
of  these  positions,  he  may  easily  do 
very  well  in  it.  This  is  the  kind  of  cleri¬ 
cal  typing  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  devoted  to  assembling  and 
checking  infonnation,  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  it  is  typed. 

The  statistical  typist,  for  example, 
tiiust  look  at  the  copy  in  his  machine 
frequently;  he  must  check  the  use  of 
various  s\anbols,  the  positioning  of  ir¬ 
regularly  staggert*d  columns,  etc.  He 
devotes  so  much  of  his  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  compilation,  verification, 
and  assembling  information  and  to  the 
subsequent  checking  of  what  is  typed 
that  the  actual  operation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  his 
total  time  at  his  desk. 

In  such  a  position,  the  worker  does 
many  things  that  are  contradictory  to 
what  he  learned  in  school  and  many 
other  things  that  were  not  taught;  how 
does  he  learn  to  do  them? 

■  Many  Learn  on  the  Job- 

Numerous  surveys  (one  completed 
in  Covington,  N’irginia,  for  instance) 
show  that  many  clerk-typists  learn  in 
the  office  instead  of  in  the  classroom. 
In  a  1950  survey.  Miss  Beulah  Jones 


A(;C()Hl)iN('.  to  studies,  office 
workers  devote  abotit  10  to  25 
per  cent  of  their  time  to  typ¬ 
ing.  Far  more  than  any  other  office  ma¬ 
chine,  the  typewriter  mechanizes  the 
office.  I'se  of  the  machine  is  basic  to 
instrnction  in  clerical  practice. 

■  Three  Basie  Questions— 

The  clerk-typist  training  program  is 
huilt  on  a  foundation  of  straight-copy 
skill.  Three  que'stions: 

1.  How  much  time  (if  any)  should 
we  give  in  clerical-practice  to  further¬ 
ing  basic-skill  development? 

2.  How  much  time  (if  any)  .should 
we  giv'e  to  corrwting  faulty  tech- 
ni(|ues? 

3.  How  is  clerk-typist  training  dif¬ 
ferent  from  seeond-year  typing? 

These  (jnestions  arc  crucial  to  tlu* 
solution  of  how  much  typing  we  shonld 
include  in  clerical  practice. 

•  The  (lu.stcers  to  the  first  tun  ((ues- 
tions  are  identical:  We  .should  give 
little  time,  if  any,  to  furthering  basic 
typing  skill  or  to  cs)rri‘cting  faulty  ttvh- 
niques. 

After  the  one  or  two  years  of  t\  ping 
preliminary  to  the  clerical  practice 
class,  we  can  give  little  time  to  de¬ 
veloping  more  straight-copy  skill.  If 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  sec¬ 
ond-year  typing  parallel  onr  clerical- 
practice  course  (and  that  is  a  happy 
arrangement),  we  can  devote  time  in 
the  second-year  t\ping  cla.ss  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  basic  skill  and  to  correct 
techniques. 


W’e  will  corr(*et  only  those  faulty 
techni(}ues  that  priKluce  poor  results  in 
cojiy,  such  as  iiTcgular  capitalization 
and  lack  of  nniformity  of  impression; 
we  will  deal  only  ineidetitaUy  with 
such  faulty  techniriues  as  posture,  hand 
position,  carriage  return,  correct  fin¬ 
gering. 

•  The  answer  to  our  third  riuestion; 
The  diff(‘rence  between  second-year 
typewriting  and  the  clerk-tvpist  unit  in 
clerical  practice  is  largely  that  we  give 
no  time  to  basic  typing  instruction;  we 
concentrate  all  our  typing  time  in  cler¬ 
ical  practice  to  the  use  of  the  type- 
writc'r  in  producing  simulated  office 
work. 

■  Some  “Failures"  Succeed— 

Many  of  us  luave  seen  a  student  leave 
the  business  program  without  mc*eting 
ty|)ing  classr(K>m  standards— he  has 
shown  up  poorly  in  elementary  typing, 
failed  to  follow  the  usual  iustniction 
about  eyes-on-copy  or  to  develop  acle- 
cpiate  speed.  lu  spite  of  failure,  he 
sc'cures  and  keeps  a  satisfactorv'  posi¬ 
tion.  He  obtains  a  statistical  typing  job, 
perhaps,  if  he  happcnis  to  like  numlM'rs 
and  can  dc'al  with  thc*m  adcciuatcdy;  or, 
if  he  has  a'  phrasing  personality,  he 
may  bc-comc*  a  rc*ceptionist  who  clocks 
some  typing. 

How  can  this  happen?  Easily.  There 
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found  that  local  l)usim*s.s-<lcpartnu*nt 
jjradiiatcs  \vm*  doinj'— and  had  learned 
on  tlu*  joh— m.iny  eleik-t\pist  aeti\ities 
they  were  not  taught  in  school,  as; 

Handling  tliiik  carlMni  packs. 

('ompleting  work  at  the  typewriter 
within  a  given  time  with  hoth  speed 
and  accuracy. 

Typing  nuinhers  c-fficientK'  and  accu¬ 
rately. 

Typing  (luickly  and  accurati'K  fro’u 
rougli-draft  copv. 

Learning  the  technicpie  of  er.ising. 
Preparing  stencils  tor  diiplic.ition. 
Preparing  at  tin*  t>p«‘writer  lirst  drafts 
to  he  rets'ped  later. 

Learning  to  make  mathematical  place¬ 
ment  for  tabulations. 

Aligning  typescript  on  forms. 

Hc*scMieh  studies  show  that  clerk- 
typists  necxl  to  know  luaiiy  uses  of 
the  typewriter.  A  couuuuuit\  survc's  of 
clerk-typist  work  is  iu  order  if  you 
would  guarantee*  that  appropriate  train 
ing  is  includc’d  in  your  elc'rieal-practiee 
program.  The  sur\-ey  .should  include 
such  itc*ms  as  the  following: 

□  I'sing  electric  typewriter? 

□  Sc-tting  up  first  drafts? 

□  Preparing  dummy  copy  for  dupli- 
C'ation? 

□  Typing  from  rough  drafts? 

□  .Addressing  runs  of  eioflopes? 

□  -Addressing  mail  labels?  □  In  rolls? 

□  T>pc'writing  file  latu-ls? 

□  Tiling  information  on  c.irds?  □  Iu 
sloping  tags?  □  small  forms? 

□  Typing  records  —  purchases,  sales 
cash,  invuntory.  payroll? 

□  Typing  multiplc'-copy  forms? 

□  Using  snap-out  carbon  packs? 

□  Killing  in  fonns  and  form  letters? 

□  Rc-typing  straight  coi\v? 

□  Typing  legal  copy?  □  documents? 

a  forms? 

_  igning  information  on  printed 
fonns? 

□  Typing  from  direct  dictation? 

□  Typing  stencils? 

□  Typing  mastc'rs  for  the  spirit  proc¬ 
ess? 

n  Sending  acknowledgement  cards? 

□  Comi^)sing  routine  letters?  □  at  the 
typewriter? 

n  Preparing  table  from  data  sources? 

□  Typing  statistical  tables? 

□  Using  drop-head  desk?  □  single- 
pedc'stal?  □  dotible-pedestm? 

Such  information  from  the  communi¬ 
ty  enables  clerical-pracdice  teachers  to 
know  jus-t  what  to  include  in  the  clc'rk- 
typing  unit. 

■  AV'hal  We  Should  Emphasize— 

7.  Krashiff,  Tcrlnti(]iics.  We  should 
give  considerable  c'xpc'ric'nce  on  erasing 
technicpies— erasing  on  various  grades 
and  (pialitie.s*of  office*  paper  and  forms. 
c*rasing  originals,  erasing  carbon  eopit's. 
t'rasing  with  a  shield,  erasing  errors  on 
masters  for  the  spirit-proc*ess  du|ilica- 
tion,  and  using  all  the  different  kinds  of 
erasers.  Ciertainly  our  studemts  should 
fiave  c'.xperic'iiee  with  erasing  multijile 
carbon  copies.  For  certain  jobs,  too, 
students  should  know  henv  to  “patch," 
as  on  a  spirit  or  offset  master. 


2.  Multiple-Copy  Work.  Our  stu¬ 
dents  nec*d  experience  in  using  thick 
carbon  packs  and  in  assembling  paper 
and  carbon  efficiently  and  (piickly.  We 
should  give  our  students  experience  in 
t\ping  forms  with  one-time  snap-out 
carbons,  as  well  as  with  those  forms  in 
which  carbons  must  be  inserted.  AA’e 
should  give  our  students  experience 
with  aniline-dye  carbons  for  duplicating 
[iroccsses. 

•L  Preparation  for  Duplication.  A 
very  important  part  of  the  typing  in 
clerical  practice  incluth's  setting  up 
first  drafts  of  copy  —  setting  up 
dummy  copy  to  represent  a  replica  of 
the  final  product.  We  should  be  sure 
that  our  students  know  enough  about 
tvi^iug  stencils,  master  sets,  and  origi¬ 
nals  for  other  duplicating  proc(*sses  (as 
described  lu*re  last  month)  to  select 
the  proper  methcKl  of  duplicating  be- 
lore  beginning  the  t\  ping  process. 

/.  Working  tiitli  Euvi'lofus,  Cards, 
Labels,  and  Tafis.  W'e  shoukl  providt* 
instruction  in  rapid  and  efficient  typ¬ 
ing  on  paper  less  than  8' a  by  1 1  inches, 
such  as  (‘iivelopes,  cards,  and  forms, 
rhis  training  must  include  instruction 
and  practicf  in  using  rolls  of  labi'ls  and 
even  in  such  trivia  as  jrreparing  “pock¬ 
ets”  or  “pleats”  iu  which  to  in.sert  small 
cards  tor  typing.  .All  lufKlern  typing 
textbooks  suirply  ample  instruction  in 
typing  on  envelopes,  cards,  and  labels; 
our  students  ma\’  have  had  experience 
w  ith  this  work,  but  we  w  ill  w  ant  to  b(* 
certain  that  the\  re\new  it  and  develop 
considerable  skill  in  it.  .A  frerpient  ac¬ 
tivity  in  most  communities  is  (piantit\ 
(‘inr'lope  addr(*ssing.  Wt*  can  conduct 
time-and-motion  studies  with  our 
students  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  envelope  addressing,  and  then  prac- 
tic-e-  it. 

o.  Recordative  Typeuritinp,.  A  ver\- 
important  aspect  of  t\ping  is  typing 
on  ri*c‘ords  and  fonns.  Typing  in  the 
imrchasing,  sales,  accounting,  and  ])er- 
sonnel  departments  of  a  business  re- 
(piires  the  office  worker  to  type  con¬ 
siderable  information  onto  journal 
sheets,  ledger  sheets,  and  other  per¬ 
manent  records. 

The  use  of  one-time  carbons,  .so 
that  a  great  number  of  r(*c‘ords  can  be 
prepart*tl  at  one  time,  has  increased; 
they  are  widely  ustnl  in  pa\  roll  work  to 
prepare  individual  ernploytH*  ledger 
sheets,  summaries,  and  pay  checks  (or 
(*nvelopes)  simultam'ously.  Payroll  t\  p- 
ists  use  one-time  carbons  or  continuous 
sheets  carbon  automatically  fixl  to 
the  manifold  typewriter. 

6'.  Filling,  in  Fortn.\,  Fortn  Letters. 
To  fill  in  forms,  the  office  worker  j)ften 
must  assemble  information  from  main 
sources  and  check  it  before  and  while 
and  after  he  enters  it  onto  the  form  at  a 
tspewriter.  In  addition  to  assembling, 
classifying,  and  chec-king  information. 


the  typist  must  align  the  infonnatiou 
on  printed  lines  or  within  specified 
areas. 

7.  Statistical  Typctcriting.  This  in- 
eludes  the  ability  to  do  tabulation  by 
means  of  mechanical,  mathematical, 
and  guesstimating  placement.  Statisti¬ 
cal  typing  may  include  typing  cop\- 
with  many  symbols,  figures,  and  charac¬ 
ters.  It  sometimes  ineludes  arranging 
the  information,  as  well  as  typing  it,  in 
tabulated  form.  Undoubtwlly,  students 
who  undertake  office  work  involving 
statistical  typing  find  that  the  ability 
to  assemble  information,  to  classify  it, 
to  check  it,  and  to  work  accurately  is 
far  more  important  than  the  ability  to 
t\pe  60  or  70  words  a  minute  from 
straight  copy. 

(S'.  Proofreading.  In  elementary  typ¬ 
ing,  we  emphasize  typing  with  the  eyes 
on  the  cop\.  This  instructional  t(*C‘h- 
niipie  is  extremely  important  in  the 
building  of  basic  typing  skill.  How¬ 
ever,  when  a  student  has  built  what¬ 
ever  basic  txping  skill  he  can  in  the 
time  permitti'd,  he  must  have  experi¬ 
ences  in  typing  records,  forms,  and  so 
on,  which  reipure  him  to  assemble  in- 
fonnation  and  insert  it  visually.  There¬ 
fore,  the  ability  to  tyjx'  with  eyes  on 
the  copy,  if  overemphasized,  can  be¬ 
come  a  hindrance  to  the  future  clerk- 
typist.  If  a  student  has  establisluxl  the 
fei'ling  that  looking  at  the  copy  in  his 
t\  pewriter  is  alivays  wrong,  he  may  be¬ 
come  a  poor  clerk-t\  pist.  Recordative 
typing  requires  the  typist  to  compare 
his  typewTitten  copy  with  other  infor¬ 
mation  fr(*(juently— and  in  some  cases 
constantly. 

The  luibit  of  pnHifreading  efficiently, 
ac-curately,  and  painstakingly  during 
and  after  the  typing  process  is  a  highly 
prized  skill.  W’e  can  and  should  te;ich 
our  clerical-practice  students  to  u.se 
their  exes  for  checking.  W’e  must  give 
them  experience  in  focusing  their  eyes 
on  information  in  a  copx  hohh'r  or  be¬ 
side  the  typexvriter  and  then  (piiekly 
r(‘f(Kusing  them  on  the  txpexvritten 
c“opy  in  the  typewriter.  Obviously,  the 
stiulent  should  learn  to  devote  pains¬ 
taking  effort  to  proofreading  completed 
xvork. 

.9.  Desk  Problems,  (ilerical-practice 
students  should  have  experience  xvith 
clerk-txpist  ch'sks.  .Many  offices  use  the 
drop-head  desk;  and  students  should 
have  experience  xvith  both  the  open 
and  elo.st*d  desk  also,  for  the  amount 
of  xvork  space  ax.iilable  is  different  in 
each.  Single-  and  double-pedestal  desks 
are  important  in  som?  clerk-tx  pist  xvork. 
Our  students  should  be  familiar  xvith 
the  layout  of  these  desks  for  different 
problems  —  the  layout  for  the  clerk- 
txpist  xvho  prepares  copy  for  duplica¬ 
tion  xvill  be  different  from  that  for  the 
clerk-typist  xvho  does  recordative  typ¬ 
ing.  (Continued  on  page  29) 
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The  new  de  luxe  R.  C<  Allen  Typewriter  is  neat,  sturdy,  and  balanced.  It  is  gray,  with  green  fingertip- 
grooved  keys,  with  giant-sized  tabulating  and  backspacing  keys.  It  is  named  “VisOmatic"  because  the 
margin  stops  are  “visible”  (A)  against  a  scale,  yet  “automatic”  because  they  can  be  set  by  (B)  push¬ 
button  keys  at  each  end  of  the  carriage.  It  has  an  easy-release  lever  (C)  for  quick  platen  interchange. 


There  s  a  New 


Allen  Typewriter 


R.  C.  Alien  becomes 
first  to  merchandise 
two  standard  machines 

HE  R.  C.  ALLEN'  Business  \hi- 
ehines  (Company,  lonti  a  leading 
maker  of  addiuR,  hookkeepinjr,  eal- 
eulatinj',  and  otlier  business  maeliines, 
stepped  into  the  typewriter  field  in 
1950  when  it  pnrehast'd  and  took  ovit 
the  W’oodstcK'k  t\pewriter.  Sinee  then 
the  machine  lias  het'u  imiiroved  thron^h 
a  snt'cession  of  models— the  .Mlen- 
\\  oodstcK-k,  the  R.  .Allen,  and  more 
n'cently  the  “.Allen  000,”  wliieli  has 
just  been  renanu'd  the  “R.  C^”  model. 
Basically,  however,  the  machine  had 
remaint'd  the  Woodstock,  characteri/('d 
by  its  handset  marpins  ami  roek-hottom 
price. 

Now  the  R.  (’.  .Allen  enpint't'rs  havi* 
had  time  to  work  \ip  their  own  irleas. 
Re,sult:  the  new  “TOO’’  model,  just  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  “A'i.sOmatic,”  so  nanu*d 
hec’anse  its  marpin  stops  are  both  visi¬ 
ble  and  automatic. 

■  What  It  Has  to  Offer- 

•  Stunhj  Appcardtu'c.  It  is  a  neat 
machine,  pretty  in  its  “Mist  Cray” 
frame  and  preen  keys  (also  available: 
“Cocoa  Wlvet”  and  “(aiol  Cn^tMi”), 
and  uprightly  solid  looking.  There  is 
little  chrome— just  on  a  few  of  the 


levers  on  the  carriage  of  the  machine. 

•  Oversized  Keys.  It  has  a  standard 
keyboard,  with  normal  set  and  elear 
keys  for  adjusting  the  tab  stops.  The 
clear-tah  key  is  at  the  left;  beside  it  is 
a  touch  control  tapped  for  light,  me- 
<linm,  and  heavy  touches.  The  set-tab 
k(W  is  at  the  right;  near  it  is  the  rihhon- 
eontrol  mechanism. 

The  t;ihnlator  key  (at  the  npjrer 
right,  lu'side  the  hyphen)  is  giant 
sizc'd— nearly  double  size.  .Across  the 
keyboard  (beside  the  2)  is  the  back¬ 
space  key,  also  oversized. 

•  Deep-Difi  Keys.  The  ke\s  feel  dif¬ 
ferent.  Thew  have  a  dt'ep  groove  in  the 
scpiarish  key  caps,  which  rc'snlts  in  a 
snrjirisingly  rcsissnring  fec‘Iing. 

•  /nferc/umgen/r/r  Platens.  The  car¬ 
riage*  is  dt'signed  for  easy  changes  of 
|ilat(*ns.  Pulling  a  draw  Icwer  (“('”  in 
the  illustration)  frec's  the  right  end  of 
the  platc'n;  then  it  lifts  out  easily.  The 
jilaten  and  right  knob  are  a  tinit;  the 
platen  fits  into  a  socket  ;it  the  left  end. 
.Special  values:  The  cylinder  can  he 
ehangcxl  in  ten  seconds;  and.  of  inter¬ 
est,  a  substitute  jylaten  can  he*  usixl 
whcTi  old  ones  are  sent  out  for  rc'fin- 
ishing. 

•  VisOmatic  Marp,in.s.  But  the  eye¬ 
catching  fcxiture  is  the  margin-.stop  ar¬ 
rangement.  A  on  can  set  the  stops  (*itlu'r 
by  push-button  or  by  hand.  ()tlu*r 
machines  have  “visible*”  margins  (that 
is,  they  set  by  hand,  with  the  margin 


stoj)  pointing  clearK  to  a  visible  scale) 
;md  others  have  “;iutomatic”  margins 
(that  is,  the  stops  snap  to  wherever 
the  carriage  block  is  when  a  margin- 
set  key  is  pusluxl);  hut  the  \’i.sOmatic 
is  the  first  to  have  both  features  at 
once. 

The  margin-set  imsh-huttons  (“B”  in 
the  illustration)  are  just  hc'hind  the 
cslinder  knob  at  each  end  of  the  car- 
ri.ige.  A  Our  forefinger  can  .simultamxms- 
ly  dc'press  both  the*  carriage  redease  and 
the  margin  push-button,  permitting 
oni‘-hand  adjustment. 

Atop  each  stop  is  an  ;irrowheadc-d 
plunger  (“,A”  in  the  illustration)  that 
move's  in  a  slot  htdiind  the  paper  table 
;dong  a  visible  margin  scale.  A’ou  can 
push  the  plunger  down  and  slide  the 
slop;  or  yon  can  .set  the  c-arriage  at  the 
point  where  >()n  wish  the  stop  set 
and  can  then  depress  the  margin-set 
kc'\’— and  the  top  of  the  stop  verific's  the 
actual  setting.  The  set  ke\s  pop  hack 
to  normal  position  as  soon  as  they  are 
releastxl. 

■  .An  .Addition,  Not  a  Replacement— 

The  new  VisOinatic  is  jiot  a  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  RC'  hut  rather  an  extension 
of  the  .Allen  line.  The  firm  believes  that 
there  are  some  offices  that  will  prefer 
economy  to  the  plus  benefits  of  inter¬ 
changeable  platens  and  \'isf>matic  mar¬ 
gins.  So,  R.  (].  .Allen  becomes  the  first 
modem  tx  pewriter  manufacturer  to  sf'll 
two  standard  machines. 
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After  Checking  with  Businessmen, 
We  Built  a  New  Curriculum 


MR.  DEAN  SWEETLAND 

Cecil's  Business  College 
Spartanburg.  South  Carolina 


Every  once  in  a  while,  ever>’ 

school  must  take  iiu'cntory  of  its 
acc'oinplishments,  ascertain  its 
streugtlis  and  weaknesses,  and  review 
its  training  program.  We  did  that— 
“we”  being  Cecil’s  Business  College,  in 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  —  and 
cintTged  from  our  expc^rience  with  a 
nt‘w  design  for  our  training  offerings. 

This  is  a  report  of  how  we  evaluated 
our  work  and  how  we  subsequently 
strengthened  oiu"  program;  and  it  is 
made  here  bcvause  tlu‘  whole  proce¬ 
dure  was  so  direct,  so  simple,  and  .so 
effective  that  we  bc'lieve  other  business 
educators  will  wish  to  consider  the 
pattern  when  planning  to  evaluate 
.school  programs. 

In  brief:  We  interviewed  more  than 
a  hundred  businessmen,  asking  their 
opinions  of  our  products  and  their  fore¬ 
cast  of  what  they  wanted  in  future  em¬ 
ployees.  We  found  that  in  each  of 
three  areas  for  which  we  train  business 
workers  there  is  a  ladder  of  employ¬ 
ment  level,  with  corresponding  recjuire- 
luents.  Einally,  we  reorganized  our 
training  program  to  parallel  the  “lad¬ 
ders.” 

■  We  Interviewed  Employers— 

•  Otir  jirst  activifij  was  to  develop 
a  survey  form  to  use  as  a  check  list 
during  the  interview,  l^se  of  such  a 
fonn  would  kc'ep  us  and  our  conferees 
from  wandering  too  far  afield  and 
would  save  time;  too,  it  would  guaran¬ 
tee  that  we  got  all  the  information  that 
we  needcxl  in  each  interview. 

There  were  three  parts  to  the  form. 
The  first  dealt  with  the  on-the-job  ac¬ 
complishments,  strengths,  and  inade- 
cjuacies  of  our  trainees.®  In  this  part 
we  had  check  boxes  and  wTiting  spaces 
in  which  to  insert  responses  to  these 

*  The  word  trainees  is  used  instead  of  graduates 
hocaiise  many  students  leave  school  to  take  jobs 
hetorc  graduation;  indeed,  some  attend  just  long 
enough  to  solicit  the  help  of  our  placement  bureau. 


questions:  In  what  skill  are  our  stu¬ 
dents  strongest?  weakest?  In  what  per¬ 
sonality  factors  are  they  strongest? 
weakest?  What  recommendations  would 
you  make  for  improving  our  program? 

Because  we  have  been  developing  a 
personality-improvement  program,  we 
;dso  asked  specifically,  “Do  you  think 
that  special  training  in  pt'rsonality  and 
human  relations  for  office  wmrkers 
would  be  an  improvement  in  our  cur¬ 
riculum?” 

The  second  part  of  the  interview  fonu 
asked  for  goals:  dictation  speed;  typ¬ 
ing  speed;  importance  of  office  prac¬ 
tice,  English,  spelling,  bookkeeping, 
business  machines;  and  an  “etc.” 

The  third  part  of  the  form  concerned 
the  employers’  foreseeable  employment 
needs  —  the  number  of  employees, 
w’hether  they  would  be  full  time  or 
jiart  time,  and  the  skills  required  for 
the  anticipated  openings. 

•  Our  second  activity,  once  the  in¬ 
terview  form  was  ready,  was  to  make 
interview'  appointments.  Each  business¬ 
man  was  contacted  in  advance;  the 
interv'iew  was  conducted  at  his  conven¬ 
ience.  Interview's  took  about  a  half 
hour  and  consisted  of  the  interviewer’s 
asking  the  que.stions  on  the  form,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  respon.ses,  asking  follow¬ 
up  (piestions  when  necessary,  and  re¬ 
cording  the  information. 

•  Finally,  when  we  had  records  on 
104  interx'iew's,  we  compiled  the  data 
and  studied  our  findings. 

■  What  Employers  Told  Us— 

Every  comment  made  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  is,  of  cYnirse,  a  vital  point  to  the 
school’s  staff.  Realizing,  however,  that 
most  readers  are  more  interested  in 
types  of  responses  than  in  actual  statis¬ 
tics,  the  findings  reported  here  are 
merely  those  indicative  of  the  kind  of 
information  businessmen  will  give. 

•  Opinion  of  Our  Trainees.  Busi¬ 


nessmen  told  us  that  our  trainc'es  were 
strongest  in  typewriting  (there  were  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this,  of  cour.se),  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  shorthand,  and  much  too 
weak  in  spelling.  .\s  to  personalitx’ 
traits,  some  businessmen  said  our 
trainees  lacked  interest,  initiative,  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  and  the  ability  to  get 
along  w'ith  other  workers.  Not  all  busi¬ 
nessmen  concurred,  of  t'ourse;  a  few' 
even  said  that  those  verv'  traits  were 
our  students’  strengths. 

But  we  noted  an  interesting  aspect 
in  this  part  of  the  inventory.  Business¬ 
men  responded  in  recollection  of  par¬ 
ticular  employees,  naturally;  and  their 
comments  concerned  the  employee’s 
(pialifications  for  the  job  he  or  she  was 
filling.  Thus,  a  businessman  may  say 
that  his  receptionist  has  more  than 
enough  skill  in  shorthand  (w'hich  she 
rarely  u.ses  on  her  job)  but  not  enough 
skill  in  using  the  telephone;  and  con¬ 
versely,  another  businessman  will  say 
his  st'crctary  is  an  expert  telephoner 
but  t(H)  slow  in  shorthand.  AKvays  the 
“view”  of  the  businessman  influcncetl 
his  comments. 

•  Suggestions  for  Our  Program. 
Two  general  observations:  Business¬ 
men  hesitate  to  state  what  they  think 
we  ought  to  be  doing;  and  all  busi¬ 
nessmen,  in  general,  want  more  of 
whatever  is  available.  Too,  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  immediate  needs  stir  him  to 
ask  for  training  specifically  linked  to 
his  business  operation. 

So,  it  w'as  natural  to  find  a  great 
vote  for  more  training  in  personality 
and  public  relations— there  was  more 
unanimity  on  this  than  on  any  other 
one  factor.  It  was  equally  natural  to 
find  many  urging  more  training  in  tele¬ 
phoning,  in  general  salesmanship,  in 
public  speaking,  in  using  directories, 
etc.  Two  men  urged  that  we  set  up  a 
course  in  verification  checking.  Two 
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wanted  us  to  be  sure  we  tauglit  our 
students  how  to  make  introductions.  A 
number  of  men  individually  asked  for 
such  things  as  training  in  credit  work, 
in  job  supervision,  in  technical  vocabu¬ 
laries,  etc. 

•  Initial  Skill  Standards.  As  to  the 
goals  we  should  establish  for  skill 
courses,  the  businessmen  opined  as  fol¬ 
lows:  9  per  cent  said  employees  ought 
to  type  at  80  words  a  minute;  25  per 
cent,  at  60  words  a  minute;  41  per  cent, 
at  50  words  a  minute;  and  25  per  cent, 
at  40  words  a  minute. 

In  shorthand,  2  per  cent  of  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  said  they  wanted  their  work¬ 
ers  to  take  dictation  given  at  120  words 
a  minute;  20  per  cent,  100  words  a 
minute;  50  per  cent,  80  words  a  min¬ 
ute;  20  per  cent,  60  words  a  minute; 
and  8  per  cent,  just  50  words  a  minute. 

One  must,  of  course,  be  wary  of 
such  statistics.  Few  businessmen  have 
a  very  real  appreciation  of  what  a  “word 
a  minute”  is.  When  a  businessman  says 
he  dictates  at  80  words  a  minute  and 
wants  a  girl  to  take  the  dictation  at 
that  rate,  he  means  that  he  wants  the 
girl  to  take  that  rate  easiltj  and  stead¬ 
ily;  thus,  his  80  or  60  words  a  minute 
may  be  her  100  and  80  respectively. 
Moreover,  the  businessmen  were  not 
stating  their  recommended  rates  for 
graduates  but  the  rates  they  felt  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  kind  of  job  that  they 
have  been  filling  by  our  trainees. 

Again,  the  matter  of  “kind  of  job” 
comes  up.  businessman  might  say 
that  50  words  a  minute  is  enough  short¬ 
hand— for  his  receptionist,  that  is;  but 
lie  wants  120  for  his  secretary.  As  our 
inter\’iews  went  on,  it  became  more  and 
more  clear  to  us  that  there  is  not  one 
hut  many  goals  and  objectives. 

•  Employment  Needs.  Briefly,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  more  office  workers— we  esti¬ 
mate  that  our  employment  area  needs 
or  will  need  in  the  very  early  future 
2,000  more  or  replacement  office  work¬ 
ers.  Nineteen  businessmen  said  they 
vVould  accept  part-time  workers, 

■  What  We  Really  Learned— 

The  criticisms  and  suggestions  were 
most  helpful,  of  course.  We  are  happy 
.at  the  approval  of  our  plan  to  enlarge 
our  program  in  human  relations.  We 
were  pleased  by  the  applause  given  our 
typists;  and  we  moved  to  strengthen 
our  spelling  offering.  As  a  partial  by¬ 
product,  we  are  intensifying  our  use 
of  audio-visual  aids.  We  are  doing  more 
with  telephoning,  and  reference  books, 
and  so  on. 

But  the  big  outcome  to  us  was  the 
realization  that  there  is  no  single  set 
of  standards  toward  which  cverv’  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  expected  to  work.  There 
are  ranks  in  business  offices;  there  are 
jobs  on  many  levels,  and  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  on  each  level.  What  we 
needed,  we  found  from  our  survey,  was 


THE  NEW  DESIGN  FOR  CECIL’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


SECRET.ARIAL 

ACCOUNTANCY 

BUSINESS  ADM. 

Clerk-Typist 

Bookkeeper 

Office  Clerk 

Typing,  40  wain 

Typing,  40  warn 

Typing,  40  warn 

Business  English 

Business  English 

Business  English 

a 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Human  Relations 

Human  Relations 

Human  Relations 

2h 

Payroll  Accounting 

Office  Machines 

Income  Tax 

-Accounting  I 

(3-4  months) 

.Accounting  ( 1  unit ) 

( 6  months ) 

(6  months) 

Stenographer-Clerk 

Junior  .Accountant 

Adm.  Assistant 

CJ 

Typing,  45  warn 

Business  Arithmetic 

•Accounting  II 

U 

shorthand.  80  warn 

Business  Law 

Payroll  Accounting 

< 

X 

Transcription,  15  warn 

Office  Machines 

Income  Tax  (Ind.) 

Office  Machines 

.Accounting  (3  units) 

Filing 

(6-9  months) 

( 72  months) 

Business  Law 
( 72  months) 

Secretary 

Senior  Accountant 

Junior  Executive 

Typing,  55  wain 

Intermediate  Accounting 

Business  Management 

Shorthand,  100  warn 

Theory 

Personal  Finance 

u 

Q 

Transcription,  20  warn 

-Auditing 

-Accounting  III 

< 

Office  Practice 

Cost  Accounting 

Business  Arithmetic 

cc 

Bookkeeping 

Accounting  Systems 

Filing 

(9-72  months) 

(24  months) 

( 78  months) 

Executive  Secretary 

.Accountant  (CPA  Prep.) 

Senior  Executive 

Typing,  70  warn 

-Advanced  Accounting 

Personnel  Management 

u 

a 

Shorthand,  120  wain 

Theory 

Economics 

Transcription,  25  warn 

-Advanced  Tax 

Money  and  Banking 

< 

Business  Law 

CP-A  Review 

Corporation  Finance 

Oh 

Business  Arithmetic 

Accounting  Systems 

(7.5-78  months)* 

(36  months) 

Management  (Survey) 
(24  months) 

CECIL’S  Bl'SINESS  COLLEGE,  which  offers  instruction  in  three  career  fields, 
developed  the  above  four-grade-level  program  in  each  career  area  as  a  result  of 
a  survey  among  businessmen.  The  school  found  that  there  is  no  single  set  of 
goals  but  rather  multiple  goals  (depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  different 
office  positions)  and  redesigned  its  curricula  to  meet  them. 


a  whole  ladder  of  training  levels.  And 
so  we  institutetl  our  12-part  program, 
.shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

■  Our  New  Program— 

As  a  glance  at  the  table  reveals,  we 
now  have  four  grade-levels  in  each  of 
the  three  career  fields  in  which  our 
College  gives  instruction.  Many  of  its 
merits  are  immediately  discernible. 

•  The  student  can  be  certified  as 
he  completes  each  grade-level’s  work. 
He  has  an  immediate  objective;  he  will 
want  to  achieve  the  next— he  cannot 
mistake  the  association  of  salary-  and 
position  with  the  training  completed. 
He  achieves  a  diploma  only  on  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Grade  4. 

•  The  employer  will  know  by  our 
certification  the  level  of  training  that 
each  job  applicant  has  completed.  The 
goal-  for  each  level  are  compatible 
with  our  local  job  definitions. 

•  Our  placement  bureau  will  find  it 
simpler  to  put  the  right  trainee  in  the 
right  job,  to  mutual  benefit  of  school, 
student,  and  employer. 

•  .  There  is  considerable  flexibility, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  too  difficult  for 


students  to  su-itch  majors— if  they  do 
not  wait  too  long  to  do  so. 

•  High  school  business  students  can 
see  at  once  how  and  what  advanced 
course  work  is  before  them,  a  fact  that 
should  encourage  more  of  them  to  try- 
to  qualify  for  better  positions. 

•  Provision  is  made  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  of  all  our  grad¬ 
uates— note  that,  in  Grade  1,  all  wall 
take  a  core  of  typing,  spelling,  English, 
and  human  relations. 

■  In  Summary— 

You  may  or  may  not  be  interested  in 
the  specific  program  that  we  have 
evolved;  but  the  fact  that  a  school 
undertook  to  get  its  owm  measure  and 
then  to  modify  its  programs  of  study 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  changing 
times  should  be  of  interest  to  all  busi¬ 
ness  educators. 

We  believe  that  the  pattern  we  fol¬ 
lowed  is  a  good  one.  It  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  or  monumental  to  conduct,  and  it 
gave  us  the  information— and  the  im¬ 
petus— we  needed  to  improve  ourself. 
The  pattern  will  serv-e  you  equally  well, 
we  are  sure. 
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MARCHANT 

Calculators 


DESCRIPTIONS  of  the  control  keys  are  din- 
(irammed  thus  on  a  display  wall  chart.  Measuring 
30  by  20  inches,  the  colorful  chart  is  designed  as  a 
classroom  poster  {also  available  for  other  Marchant 
models). 


i  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM,  though  abound- 
!  in^  with  supplementary  aids,  is  based  pri- 
*  marily  on  the  above’,  a  textbook,  the  School 
Manual;  an  answer  book.  Answers;  and  the 
Teacher's  Guide,  a  course  outline  with  tests. 


\ 


MARCHANT'S  PROGRAM  includes  descrip¬ 
tive  and  instructional  leaflets  for  each  model, 
orientation  materials  for  employed  workers, 
charted  conversion  tables,  and  even  very  special 
Methods  Manuals  for  particular  businesses. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  dynamic  frontit'is  in  busi¬ 
ness  {‘dneation  is  the  Held  ot  trainini^  in  the 
operation  of  office  machines.  Inj^enions  new 
machines  and  improved  models  of  familiar  units  sprint' 
daily  from  assemhly  lines  all  over  America  in  response 
to  the  urgent  demand  for  more  ser\ice  and  greater 
economy  in  office  pr(K-ednrc.  Each  new  machine  repia*- 
sents  joh  opportunity— and  changing  training  needs. 

Providing  office  training  is  a  function  ot  hnsiness 
education,  a  function  in  which  the  mannfactnr(‘rs  oi 
office  etpiipment  have  a  keen  concern.  It  is  difficult 
to  merchandise  Jiew  ecinipment  when  operators  for  it 
are  not  available.  The  manufacturers  must  face  this 
problem.  There  are  two  things  they  can  do:  pro\  idc 
training  aids  for  the  on-the-job  adjustment  of  the  em¬ 
ployed  worker  who  will  use  the  machim';  provide  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  the  use  of  students  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  most  prominent  makers  of  office  ecpiipment, 
the  ones  whose  trade  names  are  known  everywhere, 
usually  undertake  lx)th  training  efforts.  The  manufac¬ 
turers’  School  Departments  produce  a  stream  of  ma¬ 
chine  manuals,  textlxKiks,  teachers’  guides,  charts,  and 
other  training  aids.  .\  classic  example  of  how-  much  a 
manufacturer  can  and  will  do  to  assi.st  in  the  training 
of  expert  operators  is  the  jirogram  of  aids  developed 
by  Marchant  Calculators,  Inc.,  makers  of  rotary 
calculators. 

■  Marchant’s  Program  Is  a  Double  One— 

•  There  is  a  series  of  leaflets  and  operation  man¬ 
uals  that  show  the  experienced  or  inexperienced  office 
worker  how  to  do  on  his  new  Marchant  all  the  calculat¬ 
ing  necessary  in  his  job.  These  leaflets  are  wonderfully 
illu.strated.  Any  operator  can  (juickly  master  his  Mar¬ 
chant.  To  assist  further,  there  are  many  kinds  of  handy 
conversion  tables  available. 

•  There  is  a  kit  of  schoolroom  materials  so  complete 
that  any  teacher,  whether  well  informed  about  calcu¬ 
lators  or  just  casually  familiar  with  rotary  calculators, 
can  readily  give  instruction  and  supervise  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  Marchants. 

•  Contents  of  the  training  kit  include  a  huge  wall 
chart,  w'hich  identifies  the  control  keys  on  a  Marchant; 
and  tliree  correlated  publications:  the  Marchant 
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come  to  school 


School  Manual,  which  is  a  12S-pagc  textbook  of  ex¬ 
planations  and  probhans  for  the  student;  a  Teacher’s 
Chiiile  for  the  School  Manual,  which  is  a  36-pa<;e  out¬ 
line  of  course  work  and  tests;  and  a  16-page  Answers 
key. 

Tlu*  School  Manual  starts  with  an  intriguing  back¬ 
ground  of  the  history  of  calculators;  then  tlu*re  are 
diagrams  of  the  latest  Marchants  (Figiireinaster,  Fig- 
ureinatic,  and  Seini-Antoinatic),  also  diagrams  of  older 
models  that  many  schools  still  use;  and  an  illustrated 
relert'uce  section;  and  then  there  are  the  practice 
exercises,  each  preceded  by  specific  instruction.  The 
manual  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  One  covers  the 
fundamental  arithmetic  operations;  Part  Two  covers 
common  business  applications. 

•  The  heart  of  the  coarse,  from  a  teacher’s  \iew- 
point,  is  in  the  Teacher’s  Guide.  It  provides  outlines 
that  ti‘ll  the  teacher  which  parts  of  the  textbook  to  use 
tor  courses  ot  o  hours  (orientation),  of  10  hours  (basic 
arithmetic),  and  of  20  hours  (business  problems).  It 
pro\  ides  both  reviews  and  tests  tor  each  length  of 
course  and  c-oines  complete  with  scoring  key  and 
grading  j^lan. 

With  these  three  outlines,  the  instructor  can  very 
(Xisily  fit  Marchant  calculating  into  his  office-machines 
rotation  or  battery  plan,  using  either  5-  or  10-  or  20- 
assignment  units  for  his  course. 

•  To  get  these  materials,  teachers  may  contact 
either  local  Marchant  representatives  or  the  Marchant 
head(juarters  (Oakland  8,  C’alifornia).  The  kit  is  de¬ 
livered  fret',  on  retpiest,  to  the  school  when  it  buys  a 
Marchant  tor  classroom  use;  additional  copies  cost: 
textbook.  $2;  answer  l)Ook,  15  cents;  guide,  25  cents. 

■  It’s  a  Developmental  Service— 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  Marchant  or  of  other  manu- 
tacturers  who  provide  educational  serx  ices  to  become 
ptd)lishers,  to  make  a  profit  on  their  training  aids;  the 
intent  is  to  encourage  the  training  of  more  and  better 
rotary-calculator  operators. 

The  provision  of  training  materials  like  these  is  a 
serxice  that  Marchant,  at  considerable  cost,  is  noxv 
sharing  xvith  business  teachers  to  the  mutual  goal  of 
preparing  more  young  men  and  xvomen  for  greater 
accomplishment  in  business  careers. 


Although  of  ancient  ori¬ 
gin,  Chinese  merchants 
still  use  this  calculating 
device  knoum  in  China  as 
a  Suan  Pan  and  in  ancient 
Rome  as  an  Abacus. 


The  need  for  a  reckoning 
device  grew  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade  and 
commerce.  This  checker¬ 
board  arrangement  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Romans 
to  meet  that  need. 


In  1614  John  Sapier, Scot¬ 
tish  nobleman,  devised  a 
unique  mechanical  means 
of  calculating,  a  system  of 
numbered  rods  called  "Na¬ 
pier’s  Bones,"  performing 
the  solution  of  multiplica¬ 
tion  by  addition. 


machine  capable  of  addi¬ 
tion  and  subtraction. 


ABOVE :  One  of  the  many  panoramas  of  calculator  history 
illustrated  in  the  introduction  to  the  School  Manual. 
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TYPING  DRILLS... for  speed 


Here  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  drill  lessons 
you  can  duplicate  and  try  out  on  your  students 


WANT  TO  HAVE  a  lively  period 
that  your  typing  class  will  like? 
The  last  period  before  a  holi¬ 
day,  perhaps;  or  just  simply  for  ex¬ 
citement  and  varieh? 

Then,  duplicate  the  drills*  on  the 
opposite  page  and  give  your  class  a  rich 
experience  in  adding  to  their  words 
a  minute.  The  material  will  fill  a  master 
or  stencil  exactly. 

■  Using  the  Warmup  Drills— 

Any  warmup  drill  should  do  exactK 
what  the  name  implies— warm  up  the 
fingers,  develop  a  sense  of  readiness 
for  the  activaties  to  follow.  By  such 
drills,  fingers  become  Umber  and  strok¬ 
ing  muscles  strengthened. 

TeU  the  students  to  set  their  margins 
for  a  70-space  line,  then  to  type  the 
Experts’  Rhythm  Drill  for  several  lines. 
Emphasize  quiet  arms  and  wrists, 
curved  fingers,  even  stroking. 

Next,  direct  the  class  to  type  the 
two  Unes  of  words  and  the  tw'o  sen¬ 
tences— each  line  contains  the  full  al¬ 
phabet.  By  writing  these  lines,  the  stu¬ 
dent  reviews  all  reaches  and  exercises— 
warms  up— all  fingers.  Practicing  the 
three-letter  words  gives  basic  rhythm 
practice.  Experience  indicates  that  each 
alphabetic  line  can  profitably  be  Kped 
four  or  five  times.  The  warmup  should 
take  5  or  6  minutes. 

Idea:  Have  you  ever  told  students 
to  “pyramid”  their  warmup  for  a  wet^k 
or  two,  beginning  each  day’s  fines  im¬ 
mediately  under  those  of  the  preceding 
day?  The  student  t>'pes  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper;  if  he  single  spaces,  he 
gets  about  50  fines  to  a  side;  it  is  then 
possible  to  record  the  number  of  warm¬ 
up  fines  he  has  completed— a  fact  that 
encourages  a  more  serious  effort  and 
prompter  start  in  warmups. 

■  Using  Acceleration  Sentences— 
Acceleration  sentences  are  excellent 
for  speed  sprints  and  keep  the  student 
from  settling  into  a  set  rate  of  stroking. 
The  four  sentences  illustrated  contain 
not  only  many  easy  flash  combinations 
but  also  many  balanced-hand  stroking 


•Although  the  author  does  not  mention  it,  pro¬ 
fessional  courtesy  would  suggest  using  a  credit 
line  such  as,  “By  Dr.  Fred  Winger,  of  Oregon 
State  Collw;  from  the  January,  1954,  issue  of 
Business  Education  Woeld.” — Editor 


combinations.  These  sentences  get  the 
student  on  the  word  level  of  response, 
improve  hand  co-ordination. 

First,  allow  the  class  a  minute  or  so 
to  read  and  Upe  once  through  the  set 
of  sentences.  Then  give  a  3()-second 
timing— using  just  the  first  sentence  if  a 
student  has  been  having  difficult'  in 
increasing  his  rate,  or  using  the  set  of 
sentences  as  a  paragraph  if  he  has  re¬ 
cently  added  to  his  speed  and  nw^ds  to 
strengthen  his  control.  Have  the  stu¬ 
dent  compute  his  gross  words  a  minute 
(note  that  the  word  counts  are  indi¬ 
cated;  the  student  need  not  compute 
the  actual  strokes)  and  then  write  his 
speed  in  the  margin  of  the  paper. 

Now  repeat  the  same  30-second  writ¬ 
ing  and  call  for  a  show  of  hands  of 
those  who  have  an  increase  over  the 
first  writing.  Permit  students  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  word  or  words  that  made  them 
hesitate  or  slow  down;  then  give  the 
30-second  writing  again,  followed  by 
another  show  of  hands. 

■  Using  the  Speed  Paragraph— 

This  section  of  the  speed-develop¬ 
ment  drill  gives  a  means  of  improving 
and  measuring  stroking  rates  on  para¬ 
graph  material  of  almost  average  dif- 
ficidty.  The  first  two  lines  of  the  pre¬ 
view  contain  words  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  pattern  responses;  the  third 
line  contains  more  difficult  comhina- 
tions. 

First,  give  a  one-minute  timing  on 
the  paragraph,  to  establish  a  “starting” 
rate.  Place  a  rough  chart  on  the  board 
and  tally  the  class  results  (note  the 
sample  table  below). 

Then,  rlirect  students  to  practice  the 
preview  lines,  writing  each  line  twice, 
until  you  give  them  a  signal  to  start 
another  one-minute  writing  on  the 
paragraph.  Allow  the  students  Wz  or 
2  minutes  for  preview,  then  give  such  a 
starting  .signal  as  ‘'Timing]  .  .  .  3  .  .  . 
2  .  .  .  1  .  .  .  Stort!"  By  the  time  you 
have  said  the  2,  students  will  have  re¬ 
turned  the  carriage  and  poised  them¬ 
selves  for  the  start  signal.  When  you 


DR.  FRED  WINGER 

Oregon  State  College 
Corvallis,  Oregon 


say  Start!,  the  students  write  for  one 
minute. 

At  the  end  of  the  minute,  launch 
them  immediately  into  the  preview 
again,  followed  soon  after  by  another 
one-minute  timing.  In  this  preview- 
tiniing-repreview-retiming  routine,  the 
student  does  not  stop  once— he  keeps 
going  while  he  is  “red  hot.”  Tally  hands 
again. 

Do  the  preview-timing-repreview¬ 
retiming  cycle  once  more  and  tally 
hands  again.  Your  scoreboard  will  look 
somewhat  like  this  table,  which  shows 
the  results  obtained  in  the  writer’s  class 
of  34  with  the  materials  illustrated: 


WAM* 

TW  No.  1 

TW  No.  3 

TW 

100 

90 

1 

80 

5 

8 

70 

9 

18 

20 

60 

22 

29 

31 

.50 

32 

33 

34 

40 

34 

34 

34 

•  Numbers  are  number  of  students  who 
reached  the  indicated  speed  or  more  in 
each  case. 

■  Some  Concluding  Observations— 

•  Note  that  this  is  strictly  a  speed- 
developing  drill.  No  mention  is  made 
of  accuracy— though  students  will  not 
t>’pe  grossly  inaccurately,  since  the> 
are  previewing  and  repeating  the  copy. 

•  Note  that  this  routine  is  well  or¬ 
ganized.  It  consists  mostly  of  typing. 
The  absence  of  talking  and  checking 
will  impress  the  student  with  a  feeling 
that  he  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
However,  don’t  push  the  students  so 
hard  that  they  become  tense. 

•  Note  that  the  procerlure  of  jump¬ 
ing  instantly  from  preview-typing  into 
the  timed-typing  speeds  up  carriage 
returning,  hastens  general  readiness. 

•  Note  that  the  most  important  sin¬ 
gle  factor  is  the  opportunity  for  each 
student  to  raise  his  hand  in  a  flush  of 
tri  imph  many  times  when  you  are 
tallying  the  writings.  You  will  find  the 
table  easy  to  put  on  the  board.  The 
growth  is  certain;  it  takes  only  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two  to  show  the  class  that  it 
has  accomplished  something,  and  they 
leave  with  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  won¬ 
derful  period. 
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SPEED  DEVELOPMENT  DRILL 

1.  WARMUP 

a.  Experts*  Rhythm  Drill 

a  ;sldkf jghf jdksla  ;sldkf jghf jdksla  ;sldkf jghf j dksla  ;sldkf jghf jdksla  ;sldk 

b.  Alphabetic  Word  Lines  and  Sentences 

the  and  but  for  day  can  win  sub  pig  gum  vex  qua  job  key  adz  and  fit  go 
such  quit  work  some  blew  lazy  text  five  gone  just  drop  next  this  which 

A  grim  task  may  vex  you,  but  Jeff  can  do  it  quickly  with  perfect  zeal. 

Kriss  was  quick  to  admit  his  next  job  was  good  for  a  very  lazy  person. 


2.  ACCELERATION  SENTENCES 


Words : 

If  he  is 

to  visit  us  for  a  week 

or  two,  he  may  find  time  to  visit  her. 

14 

14 

Did  she 

pay  Jane  for  the  box  of 

•  •••••• 

fish,  or  did  she  pay  the  nice  old  man? 

14 

28 

For  such 

a  little  boy,  he  is  able  to  do  fine  work  and  may  win  a  prize. 

14 

42 

Glen  did 

plan  to  go  to  the  city 

•  •••••• 

but  may  now  go  to  the  lake  for  a  time. 

14 

56 

1 

2  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

3.  SPEED  PARAGRAPH  MATERIA 
a.  Preview 

wants  drill  there  build  rapid  wise  with  that  mind  more  move  than  good 
difficult  smoothly  written  stroking  should  unless  single  words  they  to 


previewed  settling  practice  certain  develop 

letters 

faster 

typist  rate 

b.  Timings 

Words : 

If  a  typist  wishes  to  develop  a  faster 

•  ••••••• 

stroking 

rate , 

it  is  wise 

14 

14 

to  drill  with  that  aim  in  mind.  Unless  fingers  are 

forced 

to  respond 

14 

28 

faster,  there  is  danger  of  settling  on  some 

certain 

stroking  rate.  A 

14 

42 

good  way  to  build  more  rapid  stroking  rates 

*••••••• 

is  to  practice 

typing  the 

14 

56 

*••••••• 

easy  words  in  patterns  rather  than  by  single 

letters 

.  'The 

hard  words 

14 

70 

Should  also  be  previewed^so  that  they  can  be 

written 

smoothly. 

12 

82 

12345678 

9  10 

11 

12  13  14 

Avcruge  syllahtcs  per  word:  1.36 


Average  strokes  per  word;  5.4 
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BEW's  Fifth  Monthly  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Trial-Balance  Trouble 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Bookkeeping  Editor 


M 


//^  jY  TRIAL  BALANCE  just 
won’t  balance.  I  pive  up!’ 
The  experienced  bookkeep¬ 
ing  teacher  swings  into  action  whenever 
he  hears  one  of  his  students  make  a 
remark  like  this.  Every  student  must  he 
convinc'ed  that  every  trial  balance  will 
balance  if  he  cheeks  his  work  carefulh . 
(Careful  cheeking  and  calm  procedure 
are  the  keys  to  success  in  preparing  a 
correct  trial  balance. 

■  (a)nimon  Errors— 

Teach  your  students  to  avoid  these 
common  errors  that  lead  to  trial-balance 
failure: 

1.  Incorrect  addition  of  the  trial- 
balance  columns. 

2.  Inaccurate  subtraction  in  figuring 
the  balance  of  a  ledger  account. 

3.  Incorrect  addition  in  ledger  ac¬ 
counts. 

4.  Placing  an  account  balance  in 
tin-  wrong  column  of  the  trial  balance. 

5.  Posting  to  the  wrong  side  of  an 
account. 


6.  Posting  of  an  incorrect  amount, 
transposition,  or  transplacnnent  of  fig¬ 
ures. 


7.  Omission  of  one  or  more  postings. 

H.  Duplicate  postings. 

9.  Incorrect  addition  in  any  of  the 
books  of  original  entry. 

10.  Omission  of  an  account  from  the 
trial  balance. 

If  students  know  these  ten  trouble 
spots,  they  know  what  they  must  search 
for  wluMi  they  have  trial-l)alance 
trouble.  .\lso,  in  contrast  to  the  above 
list,  they  should  know  the  type  of  error 
that  the  trial  balance  will  not  reveal. 
Principally,  these  (*rrors  are:  (1)  Mis¬ 
calculations;  (2)  incorrect  classification 
of  debits  and  credits  (errors  in  journal¬ 
izing);  (3)  omission  of  posting  both 
debit  and  credit  (same  amount);  and 
(4)  posting  to  the  wrong  account. 

The  trial  balance  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  boon  to  bookkeepers.  It  was 
designed  as  a  test  of  posting  accuracy, 
a  pausing  point  for  proving  the  book¬ 
keeper  s  work.  It  shoidd  be  used  fre- 
(piently.  It  is  always  easier  to  locate  an 
error  by  going  back  over  a  short  period 
than  it  is  to  wait  until  a  series  of  errors 


may  have  occurred.  In  practice,  many 
bookkeepers  plan  time  for  a  daily  trial 
balance. 

■  IntroducingTrial-Balance  PrtK-ediire- 

When  the  bookkeeping  teacher  first 

presents  the  theory  of  the  trial-balance 
procedure,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  he  follow  through  the  work 
of  every  student  to  make  sure  that  he  is 
suecessiul  with  his  initial  trial  balance. 
There  are  two  things  the  teacher  can  do 
to  insure  this  result.  First,  he  can  plan 
;in  introductoiA’  exercise  that  is  short 
and  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  successful 
conclusion;  second,  he  can  employ  stu¬ 
dent  auditors  to  assist  those  who  de¬ 
velop  trial-balance  trouble. 

The  short  three-step  problem,  with 
from  ten  to  fifteen  transactions  to  be 
journalized  and  posted,  seems  to  be  a 
safe  starting  point  for  the  first  trial-bal¬ 
ance  lesson.  It  provides  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  to  get  off  the  track. 

■  The  Jamiarx’  Contest  Problem— 

Samuel  Stone  is  the  proprietor  of 

Sam’s  Service  Station.  He  sells  automo¬ 
bile  accessories,  tires  and  tubes,  and 
supplies  in  addition  to  his  sales  of  serv¬ 
ice.  The  business  is  not  big  enough  to 
warrant  employment  of  a  full-time  Ixurk- 
keeper.  In  this  contest  problem,  there¬ 
fore,  you  are  to  assume  that  you  arc 
employed  on  a  part-time  basis  to  keep 
Mr.  Stone’s  records. 

There  are  sixteen  samj)le  transactions 
in  this  problem,  transactions  typical  of 
the  type  that  occur  daily  in  business 
throughout  the  nation.  To  earn  a  junior 
Certificate  of  .Achievement  or  pin  for 
your  work  in  this  contest,  make  entries 
with  pen  and  ink  in  simple  general- 
journal  form  for  these  sixteen  transac¬ 
tions.  To  earn  a  Senior  Certificate’  or 
pin,  journalize  the  transactions  and  then 
post  the  entries  to  a  general  ledger.  To 
earn  a  Superior  (a-rtificate  or  pin, 
journalize,  post,  and  then  prepare  a 
trial  balance  of  differences. 

■  The  January  TransactK)ns— 

2  Samuel  Stone  invested  $4,000.00 
in  his  service  station. 

4  Bought  merchandise,  on  account 
60  days,  from  Superior  Suppiv  Com¬ 
pany,  $330.90. 

7  Cash  sales  of  service  to  date 
totaled  $270.10. 

9  Sold  tires  and  t>ibes  on  account 
to  the  Public  Market.  $71.80. 


1 1  Purchased  merchandise  for  cash, 
$418.80,  from  W’earwell  Tire  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

12  Returned  damaged  merchandise 
to  the  Superior  Supply  Company, 
$17.60.  They  agreed  to  credit  our  ac¬ 
count. 

14  Purchased  supplies  for  use  in  the 
station  from  the  Peak  Quality  Supply 
House,  $34.96,  on  account. 

15  Sold  merchandise  to  the  Star 
Transportation  Service  for  cash,  $45.10. 

16  Bought  a  new  cash  register  on  ac¬ 
count  from  the  Double- Duty  Eejuip- 
ment  Corporation,  $150.00. 

1 8  ReceivtHl  a  chrek  from  the  Public 
.Market,  $50.00,  in  partial  payment  of 
amount  due. 

20  The  Star  Transportation  Servic-e 
returned  merchandise.  Refunded  the 
sale  priee,  $6.98. 

21  Gave  the  Peak  Quality  Supply 
House  a  check  for  $20.00,  in  part  pay- 
merit  of  amount  due  them. 

22  Solti  goods  on  ac'count,  30  days, 
to  Henry  Ftvnan,  $17.00. 

25  Sent  Wentworth  Realty  Cairpo- 
ration  a  check  for  8400.00,  in  payment 
of  rent  for  station. 

28  Henry  Feenan  returned  unsatis¬ 
factory’  merchandise.  Credited  his  ac¬ 
count,  $1.58. 

30  Mr.  Stone  withdrew  cash  from 
the  business,  $350.00,  for  investment 
elsewhere. 

■  Teacher’s  Key— 

The  correct  total  for  the  trial  bal¬ 
ance  if  accounts  for  Returns  and  .Allow¬ 
ances  are  userl  is  $4549.86;  the  correct 
total  if  accounts  for  Returns  and  Allow¬ 
ances  are  not  used  is  $4523.70. 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Students  enrolled  in  business  education 
classes  everywhere  ore  eligible  to  participate. 
Reprints  of  the  contest  problems  may  be 
purchased  from  BEW  at  S  cents  each  or  by 
subscription:  10  tests  a  month,  for  nine 
months,  cost  only  $2;  each  additional  sub¬ 
scription  for  nine  months,  20  cents. 

2.  Either  teachers  or  student  judges  may 
select  the  papers  to  be  certified,  but  the 
teacher  must  write  and  sign  the  statement 
that  certifies  to  the  eligibility  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  nomed. 

3.  Print  or  type  a  list  of  the  names  of 
students  who  prepare  acceptable  papers.  In¬ 
dicate  beside  each  name  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  receive  (a)  the  junior  award,  (b) 
the  senior  oword,  or  <c)  the  superior  aword, 
and  (dC  whether  application  is  made  for  a 
Certificate  of  Achievement  (fee,  10  cents), 
a  gold-ond-enomel  O.B.E.  pin  <fee,  $1.00), 
or  both  (fee,  $1.10). 

4.  If  15  or  more  students  qualify  on  any 
or  oil  of  the  problems  and  arc  named  on 
the  teacher's  letter,  select  the  one  best 
poper  and  attach  it  to  the  list  of  names: 
if,  upon  examination  by  BEW  judges,  the 
poper  is  found  completely  sotisfactory,  the 
"^st"  student  will  receive  BEW's  junior, 
senior,  or  superior  >3. B  E.  pin  free.  More¬ 
over,  after  the  judges  have  examined  oil  the 
best  papers,  o  special  Honoroble  Mention 
list  of  "the  best  of  the  best"  student 
bookkeepers  will  subsequently  be  published 
in  this  magazine. 

5.  Mail  the  list  of  nomes,  the  one  best 
paper,  ond  a  check  or  money  order  covering 
the  fees  to:  Awards  Department,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD,  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  36,  New  York.  DEADLINE  DATE: 
February  1,  1954. 

6.  Judges  are  Milton  Briggs,  Walter  M. 
Longe,  Dr.  Alon  C.  Lloyd,  ond  Anne  Kovacs. 
Decisions  of  the  judges  arc  final. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Announcing 


THE  17TH  ANNUAL 
INTERNATIONAL 


FEBRUARY  l-March  5.  1954 


SPONSORED  BY 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


USE  THE 
COUPON 
BELOW 
TO 

OBTAIN 
CONTEST 
ENTRY  BLANKS 
AND 

PREPRINTS 

OF 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

BOOKKEEPING 

CONTEST 

PROBLEM 


The  problem  for  the  Contest  will  be  published  in  next  month's  issue 
of  this  magazine.  .  .  .  There  will  be  three  divisions,  with  equal  prizes 
in  each  division:  Public  High  School  Division,  Parochial  High  School 
Division,  and  College  and  Private  Business  School  Division.  .  .  .  So, 
your  pupils  compete  with  their  peers.  .  .  .  Prizes  include  a  beautifial 
silver  trophy  cup  to  the  winning  school  as  first  prize  in  each  division, 
with  the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  O.B.E.  Pin  to  the  teacher  ...  a 
second-prize  banner  to  the  school  and  the  Official  Gold-ond-Enamel 
O.B.E.  Pin  to  the  teacher  of  the  second-place  winners  .  .  ,  a  third- 
prize  banner  to  the  school  and  the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  O.B.E. 
Pin  to  the  teacher  of  the  third-place  winners  ...  a  prize-school  banner 
to  the  school  and  the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  O.B.E.  Pin  to  the 
teacher  of  the  winners  of  the  next  five  places  in  each  division  .  .  . 
and  a  beautiful  O.B.E.  Pin  to  each  student  whose  paper  wins  an 
Honorable  Mention.  .  .  .  The  contest  problem  is  entitled  Money- 
Magic  Market  and  it  employs  your  student  bookkeepers  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  year-end  trial  balance.  .  .  .  The  complete  contest 
rules  will  be  published  with  the  problem  in  the  February  issue. 


It  will  be  fun  for  your  students  .  .  . 
a  welcome  change  from  textbook  routine. 


AWARDS  DEPT.,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  36,  New  York. 


I  plan  to  enter  approximately  . students  in  the  1954  International  Bookkeeping 

Contest.  Send  me  contest  entry  blanks  as  soon  as  contest  rules  permit. 


In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send,  at  5  cents  each, . student 

preprints  of  the  bookkeeping  contest  problem  as  early  as  contest  rules  permit. 
Remittance  for  preprints  enclosed :  S . 


Name 


School 


School  address 


Prizes  include  banners  and  pins. 


mim 

$ 

O 

B 

.  '€ 
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Rosalyn  Shostak  tells  about: 


OOMPH— My  favorite  shorthand  teaching  device 


My  favorite  shorthand  device  is  oomph— what  I 
call  that  “hurrv’  without  wwrv”  atmosphere  in  a 
dictation  class.  You  can’t  put  your  finper  on  it;  but 
you  know  the  class  has  it  w'hen  they  rush  into  the  room 
and  prepare  to  write  before  the  hell  rings,  when  they  beg 
you  to  dictate  the  letter  once  more  still  faster,  when  they 
remark  that  the  period  passed  too  quickly. 

Oomph  is  that  intangible  something  that  makes  short¬ 
hand  pupils  work  hard  and  Ime  every'  minute  of  it.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  there  is  no  one  secret  action  that  will  work  this 
magic;  for  oomph  results  from  a  combination  of  things. 
Undoubtedly,  many  teachers  have  discovered  their  own  for¬ 
mulas  for  producing  it;  I  find  that  /  can  best  achieve  a 
“hnny  without  w’ony”  atmosphere  in  the  following  ways: 
■  I  Build  a  Sense  of  Security- 

Each  pupil  know's  the  goal  before  him— to  pass  the  five- 
minute  Gregg  official  at  the  next  higher  speed— and  he 
knows  the  crrrresponding  school  mark  he  will  earn  by  reach¬ 
ing  his  goal.  My  grading  is  no  secret.  Pupils  are  welcome  to 
see  their  grades  and  discuss  their  progress;  but.  more  often, 

1  take  the  initiative  in  discussing  it,  to  give  suggestions  for 
their  improvement. 

I  clearly  explain  class  policies  in  regard  to  such  matters 
as  turning  in  late  homew'ork,  absences,  gum  chewing,  run¬ 
ning  out  of  ink,  etc.  Pupils  know'  exactly  what  the  procedure 
or  penalty  is.  I  never  dev’iate  from  established  policies. 
There  is  no  chance  for  question  or  doubt. 

■  I  Build  Their  Confidence  in  Me— 

I  always  tell  how'  fast  I  am  going  to  dictate— then  T  dic¬ 
tate  that  fast.  I  never  tr\’  to  fool  the  class;  to  do  so  would 
shatter  their  confidence  in  me. 

I  demonstrate  writing  on  the  board  from  dictation  at 
speeds  slightly  higher  than  those  toward  which  the\'  are 
working.  My  main  purpose  is  to  show  the  class  that  their 
goals  can  be  reached,  but  my  demonstrations  send  their 
confidence  in  me  sky-high.  They  see  that  I  really  shidietl 
and  practiced  as  they  are  doing. 

■  I  I.et  .Students  Follow  Their  Own  Leaders— 

I  let  the  pupils  take  charge  of  the  class  routines.  They 
ch(X)se  officers  who  direct  their  reading  from  the  homew'ork, 
collect  the  lessons,  assist  in  roll  taking,  and  regulate  the 
ventilation. 

I  let  the  students  know  that  I  want  to  spend  even,'  avail¬ 
able  moment  dictating  to  help  them  build  their  speed.  Not 
a  moment  is  to  be  wasted.  Thus,  they  rush  to  c;)mplete  the 
class  chores  delegated  to  them.  They  collect  the  homew'ork 
in  less  than  one  minute,  w'hile,  at  the  same  time,  the  roll 
is  being  taken. 

By  the  time  three  more  minutes  have  ticked  off  the  cl(x;k, 
an  officer  has  called  on  at  least  half  a  dozen  pupils  to  read 
from  the  lesson.  The  pupils  read  with  oral  transcription 


(punctuation,  difficult  spellings)  a  .sentence  picked  at 
random  from  the  preceding  evening’s  homework. 

During  the  next  three  minutes  I  write  on  the  board  the 
vocabulary  drills  that  are  part  of  the  new  homework.  The 
class  spells  and  pronounces  each  word  and  then  rereads 
the  entire  list.  M’ith  all  the  chores  completed  in  seven  or 
eight  minutes,  the  bulk  of  the  hour  remains  for  dictation 
practice. 

■  I  Never  Refuse  to  Help- 

1  am  glad  to  wTite  on  the  board  at  once  any  word  calle<l 
for.  There  is  no  hand  raising,  no  w'aiting  to  be  called  on. 
The  students  simply  sing  out  the  w'ords  they  wo»ild  like  to 
see,  and  I  write  them  on  the  board. 

If  someone  asks  for  a  simple  word  like  iheir  or  a  w'ord 
that  was  in  the  prec'eding  evening’s  vocabulary  practice,  I 
write  it  without  comment.  1  never  say,  “Don’t  you  know 
that  word!”  Such  remarks  only  discourage  the  pupils  from 
asking  and  from  learning. 

I  like  to  build  W'ord  families.  If  a  pupil  asks  for  essential, 

I  write  essential,  and  then  add  social,  financial,  and  initial. 
If  the  desired  word  is  retcard,  I  write  reuard,  and  add 
omcard.  homeward,  and  fortcard. 

■  I  Tr>'  to  Generate  Enthusiasm— 

I  flash  a  million-dollar  smile  every'  time  most  of  the 
hands  go  np  in  response  to  my  query,  “Uow'  many  got  the 
letter?”  I  have  been  known  to  jump  for  joy.  I  never  let 
signs  of  boredom  cre'ep  over  my  face;  for  I  know'  that, 
although  I  may  be  bored,  the  class  is  not.  They'  love  the 
constant  race  for  higher  speeds.  So  long  as  I  am  enthusi¬ 
astic,  everyone  keeps  trying. 

I  have  a  word  of  eticouragement  for  the  slower  pupils 
who  do  not  get  the  entire  take.  I  say,  “Don’t  worry— as  long 
as  you  manage  to  write  a  little  more  this  time.”  I  never 
forget  the  slower  pupils,  and  my  look  of  pleasure  when 
they'  do  get  a  complete  letter  coidd  not  l)e  more  glowing 
if  I  were  pinning  the  diamond  medal  on  them! 

■  I  Try  to  Prevent  Diseouragement— 

Pupils  become  discouraged  when  speed  tests  are  given 
too  often.  Frequent  testing  points  up  failure.  I  follow  the 
old  nile,  “Nothing  sticceeds  like  success.”  I  cut  down  on 
testing.  I  know'  it  takes  quantities  of  previewed  speed¬ 
building  practice  before  real  gains  are  made.  I  find  that 
testing  every  two  weeks  at  the  slower  speeds— when  p<ipils 
are  striving  to  write  60  and  80— ard  every’  week  in  more 
adv’anced  classes  is  adequate. 

Although  a  “hurry  without  worry”  atmosphere  is  the 
result  of  several  things,  if  I  had  to  attribute  it  to  any’  one 
thing,  I  think  it  would  be  my  own  belief  that  my  pupils 
can  succeed.  Once  the  class  senses  this,  they  don’t  w'ant  to 
let  me  dowm— and  oomph  just  bubbles  over.— Rosalyn  R. 
Shostak,  Manual  Arts  Hiph  School,  Los  Angeles 
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The  Problems  of  Beginning  Teachers  in  Secretarial  and  Office  Practice 


Foreword:  A  classic  research  of  recent 
years  is  the  doctoral  study  of  John  J. 
Cress  (Hunter  College,  New  York  City), 
who  surveyed  the  difficulties  of  beginning 
business  teachers.  His  findings  have  been 
issued  by  the  South-Western  Publishing 
Co.  as  its  Monograph  No.  78.  Among  his 
findings  are  the  problems  of  beginning 
teachers  in  secretarial-  and  office-practice 
courses,  listed  in  the  table  at  the  right. 
This  month  BEW  inaugurates  a  series  of 
articles  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hicks,  who 
suggests  answers  to  the  problems. 


Rank  Difficulty  Frequency 


1  . 

Getting  machines,  equipment 

20 

2 

Organizing  subject  matter  ... 

15 

4 

Teaching  filing  unit  . 

10 

4  , 

.  Maintaining  pupils’  interest 

10 

4 

Preparing  projects  for  pupils 

10 

i  . 

. .  Operating  the  machines . 

9 

7 

Including  dictation  and  tran- 

scription  in  the  course 

9 

7 

Meeting  individual  differences 

9 

11 

Covering  course  material  .... 

7 

Rank  Difficulty 

11 . .  .Assigning  good  homework  ...  7 

11  Arranging  demonstrations  ...  7 

11  Finding  supplementary  material  7 

11  Showing  practical  applications 

of  the  subject  matter  .  7 

16  ..  Servicing  equipment  .  5 

16  Handling  school  production  .  5 

16  Crading  students  fairly  ....  5 

16  Teaching  the  stencil  unit  ....  5 

16  Publishing  mimeo.  newspaper  5 


How  to  Get  the  Equipment  You  Need  for 
Your  Secretarial-Practice  Course 


WHEN  experienced  teachers 
note  that  beginning  teachers 
cite  the  lack  of  office  machines 
and  other  equipment  as  their  No.  1 
Difficulty  in  teaching  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice  and  office  practice,  they  are  sure 
to  nod  vehemently.  The  problem  is 
common.  That  it  is  a  serious  difficulty 
is  unquc.stioned.  You  simply  cannot 
teach  secretarial-  or  office-practice 
courses  without  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment.  You  can  try  to,  but  the  results 
are  not  very  satisfying. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  school  surveys 
have  indicated  that  the  lack  of  equip¬ 
ment,  or  at  least  the  lack  of  modern 
equipment,  is  a  problem  common  to 
the  whole  business  department. 

Wliat  can  be  done— in  any  school, 
of  any  size— to  get  equipment  and  ma¬ 
chines?  Here  are  some  suggestions  that 
have  worked  in  many  schools. 

■  1.  The  Proper  Perspective— 

It  is  important  that,  before  you  “go 
after”  equipment,  you  separate  the 
ideal  from  the  minimum.  .411  of  us 
would  like  the  ideal;  all  of  us  can  re¬ 
cite  long  lists  of  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  we  should  like  to  have.  What 
we  must  have,  as  a  minimum,  may  be 
something  much  more  reachable.  Many 
a  school  administrator  has  shied  away 
from  ordering  equipment  because  he 
knew  he  could  not  proxnde  it  all,  and 
felt  that  it  was  “all  or  none”;  so,  the 
department  got  the  “none.” 

This  situation  is  particularly  perilous 
when  a  beginning  teacher  views  the 
r^iuipment  in  his  first  classroom  with 
eyes  accustomed  to  the  equipment 
available  in  his  college  laboratory.  The 


college  or  university— with  accounting, 
statistical  work,  business  education,  sec¬ 
retarial  training,  and  distributive  work 
— will  have,  and  sometimes  simply  mwst 
have,  more  and  better  equipment  than 
can  be  c.xpected  in  the  typical  high 
school. 

The  difference  between  the  needs 
and  facilities  of  a  college  and  a  high 
school  does  not  condone  nor  justify  the 
lack  of  eqiiipment  in  the  high  school; 
but  it  does  mean  that  your  perspective 
must  be  right— you  must  determine 
wffiat  you  neetl  for  your  program  in 
your  school,  to  serve  your  students. 

■  2.  Measure  Your  Minimums— 

A  number  of  lists  of  machines  for 
secretarial-  and  office-practice  courses 
have  been  published  in  magazines  and 
yearbooks.  During  the  past  two  years 
Business  Educ.xtion  World  has  re- 
jiorted  the  equipment  provided  in  new 
schools,  in  its  “Modern  Planning  for 
Business  Training”  series.  The  1948 
American  Business  Education  Year¬ 
book  (Volume  V;  “Physical  Layout, 
Equipment,  and  Supplies  for  Business 
Education”)  provides  lists  of  types  of 
machines  that  are  essential. 

But  the  minimum  you  need  in  your 
school  w’ill  probably  not  come  out  of 
a  book.  Your  needs  depend  on  the  size 
of  your  .school,  the  type  of  community, 
the  objectives  of  your  school’s  business 
curiiculum,  the  physical  facilities  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  types  of  businesses  you 
find  in  your  community. 

DR.  CHARLES  B.  HICKS 

College  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
Ohio  State  University 


Analysis  of  recommendation  lists 
may  indicate,  how’ever,  some  consensus 
of  w'hat  you  need  as  minimiun  equip¬ 
ment.  These  are  the  writer’s  findings: 

•  Typewriters  are  basic;  you  must 
have  some.  How  many?  That  depends 
on  the  class  enrollment.  For  secretarial 
practice,  one  ty-pewriter  for  each  five 
pupils  will  work  out  well.  If  your  school 
has  no  electric  typewriters  in  the  typ¬ 
ing  rooms,  then  you  must  have  at  least 
one  in  y  our  secretarial-practice  labora¬ 
tory’. 

•  Tables  are  much  cheaper  than 
desks  and  will  usually  work  just  as  well. 
Do  try  hard,  though,  for  one  above-the- 
minimum-list  secretarial  desk  and  chair, 
so  y’our  students  can  learn  desk  house¬ 
keeping. 

•  Posture  chairs  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  must,  one  for  each  typewriter. 

•  Copyholders  can  be  simple  ones, 
the  kind  you  make  yourself.  But  do  get 
at  least  one  direct-view  copyholder 
(like  a  Line-a-Time,  for  example),  so 
that  your  students  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  its  features. 

•  Demonstration  stand  — one  is 
enough;  one  is  essential.  (As  a  last  re¬ 
sort,  you  can  always  make  one  of  your 
own. ) 

•  An  interval  timer  is  not  absolutely 
essential  in  secretarial  practice;  but,  oh! 
is  it  useful.  If  your  course  does  include 
dictation,  you  will  of  course  need  a  stop 
watch  or  sweep-hand  watch. 

•  Supply  cabinet,  obviously. 

•  Stencil  duplicator,  obviously. 

•  Spirit  duplicator,  obviously. 

•  An  illuminated  drawing  board 
(like  the  Mimeoscope),  some  lettering 
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guides,  styli,  and  shading  screens,  of 
course. 

•  Calculators  are  an  essential  tool 
in  the  oflBce;  they  are  in  the  offic'C- 
training  course,  too.  You  should  ha\e 
at  least  one  full-bank  adding  machine, 
at  least  one  ten-key  adding  machine, 
and  at  least  one  rotary  calculator. 

•  Transcribing  equipment  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  your  pro¬ 
gram.  Ha\'ing  at  least  one  transcribing 
unit,  with  training  records,  is  a  barest 
minimivm  requirement. 

•  Other  standard  classroom  items 
must  not  be  overlooked  when  compil¬ 
ing  your  list— a  stapler,  a  staple  re¬ 
mover,  a  pencil  sharpener,  bulletin 
boards,  chalkboards,  wastebaskets,  and 
your  own  desk  and  chair. 

The  foregoing  is  a  minimum  list  for 
even  the  smallest  school.  (And  when 
you  begin  to  ju.stify  the  items,  note  that 
most  o':  them  are  useful  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  courses,  too,  and  can  be  made 
available  to  them.) 

The  question  of  “How  many  of  each 
machine?”  is  not  easy  to  answer— the 
amount  of  money  makes  a  difference, 
obviously;  and  so  do  other  factors. 
Here  is  a  helpful  formula,  however: 
H  X  S  -4-  P  =  number  of  machiru's 
you  need,  in  which  the  letters  stand  for: 

Letter  Factor  Example 

H  Hours  of  instruction  needed 

on  the  machine,  as .  10 

X  S  Number  of  students  to  be 

trained  (largest  class)  . X20 

200 

P  Numfjer  of  practice  periods 

( for  machines )  in  course  . .  ^.50 

No.  Number  machines  needed  for 

instruction  on  the  type  4 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  wish  to 
offer  instniction  in  the  ten-key  adding 
machine  and  plan  to  use  a  training  unit 
that  takes  10  periods.  If  yon  have  20 
students,  yon  must  provide  for  200 
periods  of  ten-key  adding-machine 
training.  If  your  semester  is  only  lo 
periods  long,  however,  and  if  your 
program  calls  for  machine  practice  in 
50  of  those  periods  (with  other  activ¬ 
ities  during  the  other  25  periods),  you 
find  that  you  will  need  4  machines  in 
order  for  each  shident  to  get  his  10 
periods’  practice  on  the  ten-key  ma¬ 
chine. 

■  3.  Sell  Your  .4dministrator— 

It  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  a  school  administrator  of  your 
equipment  needs  ;is  most  teachers 
think.  The  administrator  is  proud  of 
“his”  school.  He  wants  the  best  possible 
for  it.  He  does  not  pretend  to  know- 
all  the  needs  of  the  business-training 
department;  he  assumes,  and  justifiably 
so,  that  the  memlrers  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  woll  tell  him  w’hat  they  need  and 
will  give  him  the  ammunition  he  needs 


to  have  at  hand  when  he  presents  the 
request  to  higher  authorities  for  ap¬ 
proval.  He’s  waiting  for  your  request. 

The  admini.strator  is  rarely  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  snap  his  fingers  and  say  yes, 
you  can  have  all  you  ask  for.  There 
are  financial  limitations  on  his  spend¬ 
ing;  there  is  competition  for  his  budg¬ 
eted  dollars— t)ther  departments  want 
equipment,  too.  Experienced  adminis¬ 
trators,  rightly  or  wrongly,  sometimes 
“automatically”  say  no  the  first  time, 
for  they  believe  that  teachers  sometinu's 
ask  for  new  teaching  ;iids  on  impidse, 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  for  a  new 
idea;  these  administrators  simiily  wait 
to  see  whether  the  teacher  really  wants 
the  equipment  badly  enough  to  come 
back  and  ask  for  it  a  S(‘t‘ond  time. 
W  hich  brings  to  mind  the  classic,  .so- 
true  poem: 

I  do  not  like  complaining. 

And  I  love  to  live  in  pt'aee; 

But  the  whe«“l  that  does  the  squeaking 

Is  the  one  that  gets  th<'  grease.* 

To  sell  anxthing,  you  have  to  have 
facts  that  sell.  Tlu*se  are  the  ones  that 
an*  convincing: 

•  A  community  survey  (which  you 
m;ike)  shows  that  certain  kinds  of 
('(luiiunent  are  widely  use<l  in  the  offices 
of  l(K*al  employers.  Your  graduates  are 
at  a  disadxantage  becatise  your  .school 
has  not  taught  them  to  use  such  equip¬ 
ment.  Such  instriiction  (to  the  degree 
of  skill  neinled  in  those  offices)  is  feasi¬ 
ble,  if  you  can  have  the  erpiipment. 
You  are  not  asking  for  every  machine 
that  is  being  used  l(Kally— just  for  those 
that  are  ver\'  commonly  used  and  for 
which  instnictional  material  is  avail¬ 
able. 

•  A  comnarative  study  (whieb  \oti 
make)  of  the  equipment  available  in 
your  school  and  in  other  schools  indi¬ 
cates  that  either  (a)  your  leaderslu'ii 
is  being  challenged,  or  (b)  your  pro¬ 
gram  is  comparative! V  defieii'ut. 

•  Contemporary  literature  (which 
you  analyze)  in  business  education 
points  up  the  trend  toward  having  more 
and  better-equipped  courses  of  the  kind 
you  hav'e  or  wish  to  initiate.  Give  many 
quotations  from  magazines,  yearbooks, 
theses,  summer-school  hvtures. 

•  Fellote  teachers  (whose  co-opera¬ 
tion  you  solicit)  are  supporting  your 
plea  for  equipment.  The  guidance  and 
placement  personnel  see  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
trainerl  on  such  equipment.  The  faculty 
curriculum  committee  se(>.s  a  ne('d  that 
can  be  filled  by  a  properly  equipped 
course.  Business  teachers  concur  in  the 
r('que.>t,  and  they  point  out  that  busi- 

•  W’orth  citing  also,  liowever,  is  another  poem 
with  a  more  cautious  tone: 

I  don’t  like  to  work  with  nothing. 

And  I  want  my  share  of  loot; 

But  the  cat  that  keeps  on  yowling 

Is  the  puss  that  gets  the  boot: 


nessmen  are  requesting  the  training  in¬ 
volved. 

Since  there  is  competition  for  the 
money,  it  is  wise  to  get  your  colle;igues 
in  on  the  planning  and  asking. 

•  Here  arc  the  actual  jifpircs  (which 
you  compile)  that  indicate  how  much 
is  netxled  for  the  e<iuipment.  Tell  an\ 
administrator  that  you  need  anything, 
and  his  comment  is  stue  to  be.  “How 
much  will  it  cost?”  Have  the  figures 
ready,  listed  formally,  complete  with 
indication  of  school  discojint,  trade-in 
values,  purchase-versus-rental,  scrxice, 
and  addresses  of  distributors. 

•  Here  are  the  per-trainee  fifinrcs 
(which  you  work  out  iu  table  form)  for 
this  ('<iuipment.  To  illustrate:  to  ask 
for  $1  ()(),()()()  for  c(pnpment  would  In* 
disastrous  in  most  schools;  but,  if  the 
$100,000  is  explained  in  terms  of  its 
units— the  etjuipment  will  serxe  for  10 
years  (thus,  $10,000  a  year),  and  will 
help  .500  students  each  year  (thus,  $20 
a  student,  or  about  10  cents  each  a 
day)— the  sum  does  not  seem  so  much. 

You  can  sonu'times  salvage  a  re- 
(pu'st  by  showing  the  s;ivings  in  te.ach- 
ing  time*.  .Suppose  that  your  .school, 
like  many  small  oiu*s,  has  15  tx  pewriters 
and  90  students— 6  small  classes  a  day. 
You  ask  for  15  more  machines,  like 
this: 


Cost  of  1.5  more  typewriters  at 

.school  price  of  .$1.'3.5  .  $2,025 

Trade-in  allowance*  of  each, 

$70,  after  three  years  -1,050 


.Actual  cost  for  .'3  years  . $  97.5 

.Actual  cost  each  year  325 


Now,  with  .30  typewriters,  xou  ne{*d 
teach  only  3  classes,  to  handle  the  90 
ptipils,  instead  of  6  classes.  For  $325, 
you  .save  50  pc'r  cent  of  your  t(*aching 
load.  Assuming  a  $.3,000  salary,  this 
means  a  saving  of  .$1..500  as  a  result 
of  an  investment  of  $.32.5— a  net  .savings 
of  $1,175,  and  an  opportunity  to  teach 
either  more  students  who  want  to  take 
typewriting  or  other  new’  cotirses. 

■  4.  Don’t  Civc  Up— 

If  your  admitiistrator  is  unconvinced 
or  says  he  is  helpless,  budgetwise,  don’t 
give  up.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  a  first  re¬ 
quest  gets  far.  .Administrators  are  aware 
that  teachers  are  jnst  out  of  college, 
just  back  from  a  conv(*ntion,  just  back 
from  summer  school— full  of  new  ideas, 
some  that  are  sound  and  some  that  are 
not.  He  may  be  giving  yoji  a  cooling-off 
periorl.  But,  whether  he  is  or  not,  don’t 
give  up.  You  are  far  from  the  end  of 
your  resources. 

•  Fund-raisinp,  projects  may  b(*  an 
answ’er.  Coke-vending  machines,  candy 
sales,  club  projects,  milk  sales,  w'hite- 
clephant  sales,  box  socials,  carnivals, 
magazine  sales,  seed  sales,  new’spaper 
sales,  Christmas  card  sales,  movies, 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Take  a  Picture  (Statistical) 
of  Your  Graduating  Class 


DR.  SAMUEL  P.  C.  ALTMAN 

|ulia  Richman  High  School  and 
New  York  University 
New  York,  New  York 

you  PHOHABLV  are  not  much 
coiicenu'd  with  how  a  class  grathi- 
atinjr  from  a  New  York  (Jity  high 
school  feels  and  thinks  and  works  and 
looks.  But,  takinit  a  statistical  picture  of 
such  a  class  proved  so  revcalinjr  to  us 
that  we  cannot  help  hut  suggest  that 
you  would  find  a  similar  study  most 
valuable  in  your  school.  Not  difficult  to 
do,  the  effort  is  well  justified. 

We  discovered  that  our  graduates 
made  better  than  average  grades.  'I'hey 
were  a  hair’s  breadth  abuse  average  in 
!.(,).  Th(‘y  liked  their  subjects.  They  had 
an  age  sjian  greater  than  we  expected. 
They  knew  what  jobs  they  wanted,  and 
the  numher  that  had  johs  lined  up  was 
a  real  surjrrise  to  us— and  a  matter  of 
no  inconsiderable  jiridc.  They  had,  by 
and  large,  a  practical  and  realistic  out¬ 
look  on  life,  on  themselves,  and  on  the 
future. 

■  Scli(M>l  Performance- 

Last  junc  there  were  160  students  of 
the  commercial  course  in  the  graduating 
class  at  the  all-girl  julia  Richman  High 
School.  It  was  their  picture  we  took 
and  are  discussing  here. 

•  First  of  all,  we  dug  into  the  girls’ 
piTiuancnt  record  cards.  We  computeil 
the  average  grade  each  girl  had  made 
in  all  the  five-tiin(‘s-a-week  subj(‘cts  she 
had  taken  in  her  four  years  in  senior 
high  school.  We  found: 


Arcraf’e 

Xumher 

Per  Cent 

9.3 

0 

.00 

?«) 

6 

3.72 

Ho 

20 

12.40 

HO 

43 

26.66 

7n 

.3.3 

.34.10 

70 

30 

18.60 

6.3 

6 

3.72 

The  average  grade  of  those  160  girls 
was  79.01.  No  “dumping  ground  ”  class. 

•  SecondUj,  we  computed  all  the 
shorthand  grades  made  by  any  of  these 
girls  for  as  much  shorthand  as  they  max- 
have  taken— including  the  grades  of 
girls  who  dropped  the  subjt'ct: 


.Average 

X  umber 

Per  Cent 

95 

7 

4.34 

90 

24 

14.88 

8.3 

23 

13.30 

80 

20 

12.40 

73 

25 

15. .50 

70 

26 

16.12 

6.3 

27 

16.74 

60 

6 

3.72 

The  averagf 

‘  grade  for  the  160  girls 

was  79.10— just  a  shade  better  than  their 
cdl-school  average  mark. 

•  Thirdly, 

vve  recorded  the  intelli- 

gence  quotients  for  the  girls.  W’e  found 

wc  had  no  geniuses,  few 

dullards: 

I.Q. 

X  umber 

Per  Cent 

120 

3 

1.86 

113 

6 

3.72 

110 

12 

7.44 

105 

24 

14.88 

100 

38 

23..36 

93 

49 

.■30.38 

90 

21 

13.02 

83 

3 

.3.10 

80 

2 

1.24 

The  average  I.Q.  was  100.79,  slightly 
above  the  general  average  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  but  somexx'hat  under  the  average 
for  high  school  graduates.  Still,  clearly 
not  a  group  of  “slow  learners.” 

•  Fourthly,  we  computed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  “service  points”  each  girl  had 
earned  for  her  extracurricular  activities; 


Points 

Xiimbcr 

Per  Cent 

60 

1 

.62 

.30 

i 

4.34 

40 

5 

.3.10 

30 

13 

9.30 

20 

37 

22.94 

10 

29 

17.98 

1-9 

66 

40.92 

The  group  average  for  extracurricular 
points  was  a  disappointing  17.2  points. 
Not  many  of  the  girls  were  “leaders;” 
construe  the  term  as  \-ou  will. 

•  Finally,  in  this  connection,  we  did 
the  obvious  next  step:  we  cakadated 
the  correlations  among  the  four  factors 
to  detennine  whether  there  were  any 
significant  relationships.  We  found; 


Factor  1  Factor  2  (f) 

ScluK)l  average  and  shorthand  .79 

Scliool  axcrage  and  I.Q.  .22 

School  average  and  serv  ice  p)ints  .  39 
Shorthand  and  I.Q.  .31 

Shorthand  and  serv  ice  points  .22 

I.Q.  and  service  points . 26 


■  Implications  of  the  Correlations— 

How  much  correlation  is  necessary 
for  one  to  put  confidence  in  it?  A 
generally  accepted  scale  for  evaluating 
coefficients  of;  correlation  is  that  of 
Guilford,  who  .suggests 

Under  .20 . Slight,  almost  negligible 

relationship 

.20-. 40 . Low  correlation;  definite, 

but  small  relationship 

.40- JO . Moderate  correlation; 

.  substantial  relationship 

.70-. 90  High  correlation;  marked 

relationship 

.90-1.00  Very  liigh  correlation; 

very  dependable  relationsfiip 

By  Guilford’s  scale,  all  sLx  of  the  cor- 
lelations  have  some  degree  of  credence 
that  is,  in  each  case  the  correlation  is 
high  enough  to  indicate  that  some  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  factors  does 
r  xist.  And  in  one  case,  that  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  shorthand  grades  to  all-school 
average,  the  correlation  of  .79  is  “high” 
and  indicates  a  “marked  relationship.” 
.\s  a  further  test,  we  measured  the 
“significance”  statistically,  and  found 
that  there  is  a  very  great  probability 
that  a  “real”  relationship  does  exist  in 
each  case. 

But  the  true  significance  of  our  find¬ 
ings  lies  in  the  interpretation  that  vve, 
the  picture-takers,  made  of  our  subjects. 

•  Wc  tccre  alarmed  to  note  that  39 
per  cent  of  the  extracurricular  points 
l.ad  been  won  by  only  15  per  cent  of 
our  160  girls.  NYnv  vve  know  that  we 
must  motivate  all  our  commercial  girls 
to  participate  in  those  activities. 

•  We  ti'crc  surprised  to  note  that  tlie 
lelationship  between  I.Q.  and  success 
in  shorthand  (.31)  was  so  low'.  Who 
says  that  inttOligence  is  the  important 
thing  in  shorthand?  The  figure  of  .31, 
incidentally,  is  substantiated  by  another 
study  that  the  writer  made:-  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  correlation  between  intelli¬ 
gence  and  first-year  shorthand  students; 
it  was  .36,  and  it  included  both  success¬ 
ful  and  unsuccessfid  students.  We  co!i- 

'  J.  P.  Guilford,  Fundamental  Statistics  in 
Psychology  and  Education  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  rompany,  19S0),  Table  D,  page  610. 

•  Samuel  P.  .Mtmam,  Achicfcment  in 

Shorthand  l.earniiift,  unpubiished  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation,  New  York  University,  1952. 
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elude  that  intelligence  is  a  factor,  of 
course,  in  shorthand  success— but  it  is 
only  one  factor,  not  the  determinant 
one. 

•  We  noted  with  interest  the  one  co¬ 
efficient  of  correlation  that  was  truly 
high— the  .79  of  school  marks  and  short¬ 
hand  marks.  Apparently  a  good  instru¬ 
ment  we  have  at  hand  is  the  student’s 
grade  record— though  this  w'ould  be 
hindsight  rather  than  foresight. 

•  In  summary,  we  felt  that  our  study 
of  pupils’  permanent  record  cards  was 
most  worth  while.  Do  you  know,  con¬ 
cerning  the  business  students  in  your 
school: 

1.  Whether  they  are  average  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  therefore  whether  or  not  you 
must  “soften”  instruction? 

2.  Whether  they  are  getting  their  full 
share  of  school  activities,  or  whether  you 
must  spur  them  on? 

3.  Whether  your  students  make  better 
or  poorer  grades  in  other  studies? 

4.  Whether  you  must  a^logize  for  the 
poor  “qualitv’”  of  your  students,  or  expect 
more  achievement  of  them? 

■  Attitudes  toward  School  Subjects— 

Our  next  step  w'as  to  investigate  stu¬ 
dents’  attitude  toward  school  studies, 
thinking  that  in  their  attitude  w'e  might 
find  clues  to  their  school  performance. 

So,  we  administered  the  “Scale  for 
Measuring  Attitude  Toward  Any  School 
Subject”  (Purdue  Research  Foundation, 
Form  A  of  test  by  Ella  B.  Silance), 
adapting  it  to  our  purpose— we  did  not 
ask  students  to  identify  themselves  or 
cite  their  age.  This  test  consists  of  45 
statements,  the  answ'ers  to  which  are 
converted  on  an  attitude  scale.  The  at¬ 
titude  scale  ranges  from  0.6  (very 
negative)  to  10.3  (very  affirmative). 

We  had  students  indicate  their  at¬ 
titudes  in  five  subjects.  Results: 

Subject  Scale  Score 

English  8.2 

Shorthand  8.0 

Bookkeeping  7.6 

History  .  6.7 

Science  .  6.4 

All  subjects  averaged  on  the  affirma¬ 
tive  portion  of  the  scale.  It  should  not 
be,  nor  was  it,  .surprising  to  find  our 
students  like  their  business  courses— 
though  a  reassuring  point  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  faculty. 

We  were  especially  pleased  to  note 
the  high  acceptance  of  English,  which 
is  so  important  to  business  students. 

Attitudes,  admittedly,  are  transitory’ 
and  depend  moment  by  moment  upon 
the  relationships  of  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Certainly,  a  high  rapport  existed 
between  students  and  faculty  at  the 
time  the  attitude  test  was  given. 

How  do  your  students  feel  toward 
their  business  studies?  Are  you  in  rap¬ 
port  with  your  students?  Our  picture¬ 
taking  gave  us  the  answers  for  our 
school  situation. 


■  Personal  Data  Inventory— 

To  get  a  round-up  view  of  personal 
information  and  personal  plans,  we 
asked  the  girls  to  fill  out  a  detailed 
3-page  questionnaire;  151  of  the  160 
girls  responded.  We  learned: 

•  About  Age.  The  average  age  of  the 
graduating  group  was  17  years,  8 
months.  The  range  was  from  16  years, 
1  month  to  19  years,  9  months.  That 
was  a  variation  of  3  years,  8  months, 
from  the  youngest  to  eldest— a  surpris¬ 
ing  (to  us)  and  significant  discovery. 
We  must  never  consider  it  our  duty  to 
form  all  students  into  an  identical  mold. 
We  must  allow  for  personal  variation. 

•  About  Physique.  Our  girls  aver¬ 
aged  5  feet,  4.2  inches  in  height;  the 
range  is  from  5  feet  even  to  5  feet,  10 
inches.  Their  weight  averaged  122.6 
pounds,  with  a  range  from  94  to  170 
pounds,  by  students’  estimates.  It  is 
very  easy  to  describe  a  “typical  high 
school  girl,”  so  easy  that  teachers  arc 
often  prone  to  overlook  the  problems 
of  the  very  short,  very  tall,  very  thin, 
or  very  heavy  girl, 

•  About  Job  Aspirations.  When  we 
asked  our  girls  a  month  before  gradua¬ 
tion  what  kinds  of  jobs  they’  hoped  to 
obtain,  they’  told  us: 

Stenographer  98  Lab  technician  1 

Bookkeeper  27  (Going  to  college)  1 

Clerk-Typist  ...  19  Airline  clerk  1 

File  Cleric  .  2  Bank  teller  1 

Comptometrist  .  .  1  Medical  assistant  1 

Sales  clerk  1  Undecided  11 

That  78  per  cent  of  the  girls  were 
planning  to  do  stenographic  and/or 
bookkeeping  work  is  an  indication  of 
the  high  state  of  motivation  that  has 
persisted  throughout  their  training.  If 
we  include  the  other  office  occupations, 
the  percentage  is  even  higher. 

•  To  Work,  How  Soon?  Of  the  151 
in  this  part  of  the  surv’ey,  100  reported 
that  they  planned  to  work  as  soon  as 
school  was  out.  Forty-six  planned  to 
wait  until  September;  five  omitted  an 
answer.  There  is  a  touch  of  irresponsi¬ 
bility,  or  of  juvenility,  in  the  “wait 
until  September”  group,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear. 

•  Big  Firm,  Small  Firm.  Judging 
from  the  girls’  response  to  “What  kind 
of  situation  will  you  look  for?”— 


Large  corporation  office  .  72 

Small  corporation  office  .  . .  5.3 

Civil  Service  office  ...  13 

One-girl  office .  8 

Laboratory  .  2 

Undecided  .  4 


— our  seniors’  field  trips  to  offices  have 
not  covered  enough  variety.  The  pro¬ 
portion  above  is  far  from  a  parallel  of 
employment  opportunity’. 

•  Have  a  Job?  Interesting  enough, 
even  in  May  (when  the  questionnaire 
was  filled  out,  a  month  before  gradua¬ 
tion)  nearly  a  third  of  the  students 
had  jobs  lined  up:  48  of  the  151.  In 


part,  however,  this  high  percentage  was 
due  to  an  experiment  that  we  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  preceding  weeks.  We  had 
permitted  the  girls  in  two  of  our  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  classes  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  before  graduation;  and  many  of 
the  48  were  from  these  two  classes. 
Many  girls  were  already  working  part 
time— Saturdays  and/or  after  school. 

•  Anticipated  Salaries.  The  girls  al¬ 
ready  employed  for  after-graduation 
jobs  reported  salaries  ranging  from  $33 
to  $50  a  week  (along  w'ith  such  supple¬ 
ments  as  health  insurance,  life  insur¬ 
ance  coverage,  free  lunches,  etc.).  In 
general,  however,  the  unemployed  girls 
had  loftier  expectations,  averaging 
$43.30  a  week: 


Expected  Salary  Number 

$35-39  2 

40-44  86 

45-49  2.3 

50-54  3 

.55-59  1 


Thirty-six  girls  didn’t  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Apparently  these  students  did  not 
know  how  to  ascribe  actual  values  to 
work  performance. 

■  Other  Data  and  Summary— 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  we 
learned  about  our  students,  but  a  recital 
merely  fills  in  more  details  of  the  pic¬ 
ture— 

—42  unemployed  had  “started  looking.” 
—Banking,  insurance,  and  radio-tele¬ 
vision  ranked  highest,  industry-wide. 
—50  hope  to  continue  school  some  day. 
—Most  expect  to  "save”  a  quarter  of  their 

weekly  salary— such  optimism! 

—43  were  saving  for  marriage. 

—3.8  times,  average  at  movies  a  month. 
—2.1  times,  average  at  theater  a  year. 
—9.9  average  hours  of  T\^  a  week. 

—5.0  average  hours  of  reading  a  week. 
—45  have  after-school  jobs  of  some  kind. 

But  the  point  is  that  we  hai'e  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  students.  Think  how  vahi- 
able  this  information  will  be  to  us  in 
redesigning  our  courses  of  study,  in 
developing  new  resource  experiences  for 
and  with  and  from  our  students,  in 
pacing  our  courses,  in  giving  personal 
counseling  to  our  undergraduates! 

Do  you  know  whether  your  students 
have  realisHc  views  of  salaries  and 
offices  and  job  qualifications?  Do  you 
know  how’  much  competition  the  home¬ 
work  assignment  must  meet?  Do  you 
know  how  many  of  your  students  start 
to  work  and  line  up  jobs  before  they 
graduate? 

WTien  one  realizes  the  full  potential 
of  the  information  that  can  be  gleaned 
about  sbidents,  he  is  staggered  at  the 
realizatioa  that  many  schools  and  many 
faculties  operate  year  in  and  year  out 
with  only  the  vaguest  notions  of  stu¬ 
dents’  lives  and  thoughts.  It  is  inexcus¬ 
able  to  conduct  any  school  in  negligent 
ignorance.  The  facts  are  there  for  the 
taking. 
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The  authors  speak  in  terms  of  distributive 
classes,  but  their  counsel  applies  to  all: 


How  to  Get  Good  Class 


Are  you  really  a  good  discussion 
leader?  Do  your  students  dis¬ 
cuss  things  freely,  intelligently, 
and  to  the  point?  Or  is  discussion  some¬ 
thing  that  gets  nowhere  in  your  class, 
wastes  time,  profits  little?  Because  dis¬ 
cussion  is  a  very  valuable  teaching 
technique,  let’s  consider  its  use  and 
phases. 

■  What  IS  Good  Discussion?— 

To  start  with,  discussion  is  not  recita¬ 
tion.  The  two  are  often  confused;  there 
is  a  difference. 

•  Discussion  refers  to  the  thought- 
bil  talking  over  of  a  situation,  topic, 
problem,  or  idea.  It  involves  a  central 
point  of  reference.  It  may,  for  example, 
deal  with  analysis  of  differing  view¬ 
points,  as  store  versus  customer,  or  sales¬ 
person  versus  customer,  or  cause  versus 
effect;  again,  it  may  deal  with  aiialysis 
ot  other  factors,  snch  as  cost,  efficiencv, 
services,  and  so  on.  Discussion  develops 
the  ability  to  see  the  relation  of  one 
Oiing  to  another  and  to  evaluate  ex- 
jicrience. 

•  Recitation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
repeating  from  memory.  It  may  be  the 
retelling  of  wiiat  a  student  has  read  in  a 
textbook  or  has  experienced.  It  involves 
little  original  thinking  on  his  part.  It 
does  indicate  to  what  extent  he  has  been 
exposed  or  has  exposed  himself  to  infor¬ 
mation  or  a  situation,  and  how  well  he 
can  recall  what  he  has  learned. 

•  But  recitation  cannot  be  considered 
discussion  without  further  examination 
and  evaluation  and  thinking-through  of 
what  has  been  recalled.  Many  teachers 
think  that  having  boys  and  girls  tell  of 
their  experiences  is  condiicting  discus¬ 
sion;  it  is  not.  Telling  experiences  can 
provide  the  basis  and  material  for  good 
discussion— but  good  discussion  does  not 
begin  until  there  is  analysis,  evaluation, 
interpretation,  or  connection  of  the  ex- 
lierience  with  the  topic. 

■  What  Is  GOOD  Discussion?— 

Class  discussions  can  be  evaluated 
in  many  ways.  The  two  common  criteria 
are  the  qualitij  and  quantity  of  con¬ 
tributions  by  the  participants. 

•  Quality  concerns  the  worthwhile¬ 
ness  of  the  ideas  presented.  Letting  a 
lot  of  students  “sound  off”  is  not  con¬ 
ducting  a  discussion;  contributions  must 


be  germane  to  the  topic.  The  manner 
in  which  ideas  are  presented  are  an 
important  aspect  of  quality.  Bickering, 
overemotionalism,  stubbornness,  person¬ 
alization  of  the  argument,  straying  from 
the  point  of  consideration— all  these 
militate  against  worthw'hileness  in  dis¬ 
cussion. 

There  must  be  interest,  yes;  and 
forceful  expression;  but  the  students  are 
not  having  a  discussion  unless  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  topic  dispassionately  and  ob¬ 
jectively  and  unless  they  accept  the  pos- 
sibilitx'  that  the  other  persons’  points  of 
view'  may  have  merit,  too. 

•  Quantity  is  important.  As  long  as 
contributions  are  good  ones,  by  and 
large  the  more  discussion  the  better,  and 
the  more  people  taking  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  better.  In  fact,  the  very  term 
class  discussion  implies  that  the  whole 
group  is  participating.  It  likewise  stipu¬ 
lates  that  no  one  or  two  students  are 
permitted  to  monopolize  the  floor. 

When  a  discussion  gets  lively,  it  is 
easy  to  be  misled  into  thinking  that  all 
members  are  participating,  w-hereas  only 
a  few  of  the  more  vocal  members  may 
be  doing  all  the  talking.  This  aspect  is 
worth  watching;  if  you  have  any  doubts, 
have  a  class  secretary  check  off  on  a 
seating  chart  the  source  of  each  contri¬ 
bution— you’ll  know'  at  a  glance,  then, 
who  is  doing  the  discussing. 

■  Some  Aids  to  Good  Discussion— 

1.  Physical  Conditions.  Room  ar¬ 
rangement  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  your  discussions.  You  are 
fortunate  if  your  classroom  permits  some 
kind  of  informal  round-table  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  members  are  face  to 
face.  When  this  is  not  feasible,  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  seeing  that 
students  speak  audibly  and  clearly. 

The  time  of  day  has  much  to  do  with 
the  liveliness  of  discussion.  It  may  take 
considerable  effort  to  get  a  good  <lis- 
cussion  started  before  or  after  a  lunch 
period  or,  as  in  the  case  of  adult  classes, 
after  a  long,  hard  day. 


DR.  NATALIE  KNEELAND 

distinguished  training  consultant;  and 

LOUISE  BERNARD 

Virginia  State  D.  E.  Supervisor 


Discussion 


The  time  in  the  class  meeting  is  im- 
portar'^  too.  It  is  w'ise  to  start  discus¬ 
sion  early  in  the  class  period,  before 
students  become  accustomed  to  sitting 
back  and  listening.  Besides,  if  you  de¬ 
lay  getting  started,  you  may  find— as 
so  often  happens,  unhappily!— that  the 
discussion  has  just  “gotten  up  steam” 
when  the  period  ends. 

2.  Starting  Discussion.  The  most 
common  device  for  stimulating  discus¬ 
sion  is  a  series  of  questions  or  state¬ 
ments,  either  given  orally  or  distributed, 
for  the  group  to  follow.  These  should  be 
of  the  tchy,  what,  when,  how  variety,  to 
encourage  pondering;  they  should  not 
be  answerable  by  a  simple  yes  or  no. 

Case  reports  and  experience  reports 
often  serve  as  a  springboard  to  discus¬ 
sion.  Shopping  reports,  for  example,  af¬ 
ford  challenging  material  for  discussion. 
Problem  situations  observed  in  stores  do 
likew'ise. 

Many  skilled  instructors  use  visual 
aids,  such  as  charts,  posters,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  materials,  and  exhibits,  to  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  concrete  material  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Follow'-up  lessons— after  field 
trips,  interviews,  films,  class  demonstra¬ 
tions,  talks  by  visitors,  and  so  on— can 
w'cll  give  rise  to  fine  discussion  pro¬ 
voked  by  what  the  group  has  recently 
seen  or  heard.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
value  of  those  experiences  lies  in  the 
disciissions  by  which  they  are  appraised 
and  interpreted. 

Reading  assignments,  of  course,  pro¬ 
vide  topics  for  provocative  discussion. 
So  do  survey  reports,  summaries  of  in¬ 
vestigations,  synopses  of  readings  when¬ 
ever  you  ean.  * 

The  “buzz  session”  is  a  comparatively 
new'  technique  for  sparking  general  dis¬ 
cussion.  A  group-dynamics  instrument, 
the  “buzz  session”  consists  of  assigning 
questions  to  small  groups  for  discussion 
in  conferences,  after  which  the  results 
or  outcome.:  of  each  conference  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  group  at  large  for  further 
discussion. 

Use  of  a  panel  is  another  springboard 
to  general  discussion.  A  small  group 
highlights  the  topic  by  agreeing  on  what 
they  agree  and  disagree  on;  then  the 
points  of  disagreement  are  discussed  by 
the  panel,  after  which  any  remaining 
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AM  I  A  GOOD 
DISCUSSION  LEADER? 

Ask  yourself  the  following  (jues- 
tions  after  the  next  discussion  that 
you  lead.  From  100  per  cent,  sub¬ 
tract  5  for  each  “no”  you  must 
admit. 

1.  Did  I  begin  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  time? . . 

2.  Ehd  I  etid  it  on 

time?  . . 

3.  Did  I  make  sure  that 

eveiy’one  could  hear  all  the 
time?  . . . . 

4.  Did  I  make  sure  that 

ever>one  could  see  all  the 
time?  . . 

5.  Did  1  have  a  good 

tfipic  for  the  discussion?  ... _ 

6.  Did  I  have  a  carefully 

planned  guide  or  outline  to 
follow  for  the  discussion?  _ _ 

7.  Did  I  follow  the  guide? _ 

8.  Did  I  start  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  some  interesting  way, 
so  that  the  topic  “caught  fire” 

at  once?  ....  . . 

9.  Did  I  sustain  the  inter¬ 

est  of  everv’one  in  the  discus¬ 
sion?  . . 

10.  E>id  1,  myself,  speak 

clearly  and  forcefully? . . 

11.  Did  1  really  get  “dis¬ 

cussion”  instead  of  heat  or 
opinion? . . 

12.  Did  the  discussion  ac¬ 
tually  “get  somewhere”?  _ _ _ 

13.  Did  I  draw  virtually 

eveiy  one  into  the  discussion? _ : _ 

14.  Was  1  successful  in 

keeping  the  discussion  to  the 
topic? . . 

15.  Did  1  keep  the  discus¬ 
sion  from  being  monoi^olized 

by  anyone?  .  .  . . 

16.  Did  1  turn  criticisms 

into  constructive  contribu¬ 
tions?  . . 

17.  Did  1  have  a  good 

summary  at  the  end  of  the 
discussion? . . 

18.  Did  1  have  a  follow-up 

activity  ready  to  suggest?  _ _ 

19.  Did  1  treat  the  discus¬ 
sion  as  something  important? _ 

20.  Did  I  check  up  on  the 

results  of  the  discussion?  _ _ 

—Adapted  from  “How  to  Handle 
Departmental  Meetinp.s,”  issued  htj 
the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Traininp  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


points  of  disagreement  are  discussed  by 
the  audience  at  large. 

3.  Handling  Discussion.  Before  any 
discussion  begins,  it  is  imperative  to 
“state  the  rules”— tell  the  audience,  the 
students,  exactly  what  is  expected  of 
them.  Explain  that  each  student  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate.  Emphasize  the 
importance  of  (jualit\.  of  worthwhile¬ 
ness.  in  the  contributions.  Warn  against 
monopolizing  the  conversation  and 
against  personalizing  the  discussion.  It 
is  often  important,  when  conducting  a 
discussion  among  c<i-operative  workers, 
to  caution  them  not  to  name  actual  store 
names. 

It  is  wise,  in  conducting  a  smooth¬ 
running.  getting-somewherc  discussion, 
to  call  on  individuals  by  name.  En- 
cotirage  silent  members  by  asking  them 
something  you  are  sure  they  know  or  by 
making  some  comment  alxmt  things  you 
know  they  have  done.  If  necessarx-, 
corner  siich  students  out  of  class  and 
urge  them  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
class  discussions;  similarly,  if  necessarx’, 
corner  the  too-otdspoken  students  and 
ask  them  to  gix'e  some  of  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  a  chance  —  be  firm,  though 
plea.sant. 

Kt'eping  a  check  list  of  contributors  is 
a  xvise  step,  whether  the  tally  be  in  the 
form  of  a  seating  chart  or  merely  a  roll 
of  the  class,  because  it  not  onlv  provides 
the  instructor  xvith  the  factual  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  xvho  is  talking  and  xvho  is  not 
but  also  gix’es  him  concrete  ex’idence  to 
use  in  counseling  students  about  their 
participation. 

Everx'  contribution  should  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  some  xvay— a  nod.  a  com¬ 
ment,  a  thank-you,  a  do-you-agree?,  a 
something,  ^^^len  necessary,  restate  and 
rexx’ord  the  contribution,  for  clarity’s 
sake. 

■Another  dexn'ce:  call  for  a  specific 
number  of  contributions— “Let’s  have  six 
statemejits,  noxx”— to  pass  the  ball  of 
conx'ersation  quickly  and  to  let  each 
contributor  knoxv  that  someone  else  is 
to  speak,  also.  It  is  easv  to  return  to 
any  contribution,  then,  for  elaboraHon 
(a  good  dex’ice  to  re-stimulate  dis¬ 
cussion). 

Hold  students  to  the  central  theme  of 
discussion;  catch  the  drifting  conx'crsa- 
tion  and  bring  it  back  to  the  topic— and 
quickly.  Here  is  xvhere  having  a  list  or 
outline  of  points  to  be  considered  is 
handx’;  a  xvayward  contribution  can  be 
“held”  until  the  appropriate  item  in  the 
list  is  reached.  The  list  should  not  be 
rigid,  needless  to  say;  nor  should  any 
tndy  vital  point  of  interest  be  dropped 
hastily. 

The  wise  discussion  leader  makes  a 
point  to  summarize,  “Xoxv,  let’s  see 
xvhat  xx'e’ve  decided,”  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  discussion.  This,  too,  is 
a  good  device  for  blocking  off  blind 
alleys  and  getting  back  to  the  topic.  .At 


the  end  of  any  discussion,  of  course,  a 
complete  summary  is  in  order. 

•  Evaluating  Discussion.  Remember¬ 
ing  that  there  are  txvo  instructional  con¬ 
cerns  in  any  classroom  discussion— the 
development  of  the  topic  discussed  and 
the  development  of  the  abilitx’  to  dis¬ 
cuss  topics  correctly— it  is  xvise,  now 
and  then,  to  pause  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  use  of  discussion  per  se. 

The  teacher  or  discussion  leader  xx  ill 
want  to  ex’aluate  his  performance— “.Am 
I  doing  all  I  can  to  stimulate  xvorth- 
xvhile  discussion?”  “.Am  I  getting  everx  - 
one  to  participate?”  “Is  this  discussion 
really  xvorth  xvhile?”  “As  a  discussion, 
xvas  this  one  friendly  and  constructive?” 

Similarly,  the  students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  once  in  a  xvhile  to  take  a  seri¬ 
ous  viexv  of  their  oxvn  performance  as 
participants.  .A  common  device  to  im- 
prox’e  participation  is  to  rotate  the  dis¬ 
cussion  chairmanship;  rare  is  the  stud¬ 
ent  xxho  is  not  a  co-ojieratix’e  contribu¬ 
tor  to  discussion  after  he  has  worked  as 
a  discussion  leader  himself. 

■  In  Conclusion,  Then— 

XMiile  there  may  be  some  question  as 
to  the  importance  and  appropriateness 
of  class  recitations,  there  is  none  about 
the  importance  and  appropriateness— 
particularly  in  distributive  education 
subjects— of  class  discussion. 

Class  discussion  is  s«)  important  that 
( verx'  teacher  should  strive  sincerely  to 
l)ecome  a  truly  expert  discussion  leader 
—one  xvho  knoxvs  how  to  create  an  ap¬ 
propriate  environment  for  a  discussion, 
stimulate  interest  and  participation,  sus¬ 
tain  and  direct  the  discussion  so  that  it 
“gets  somexx  here,”  and  ex'aluate  the  dis¬ 
cussion  both  in  terms  of  the  topic  it  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  personalities  xvho  par¬ 
ticipated.  Are  yott  a  good  discnssioii 
leader? 


The  foregoing  concludes  the  series  of 
articles  by  Doctor  Knecland  and  Miss 
Bernard,  especially  written  for  BEW  as 
a  .service  to  D.E.  in.structors.  The  series 
included  the  following: 

November,  1952:  “Activity’  .Analysis” 
—analyzing  the  co-ordinator’s  schedule. 

January,  1953:  “Shopping  Surveys”— 
hoxv  to  use  them  as  learning  aids. 

February,  1953:  “Student  .Activities 
in  Distributix’e  Education”— including  a 
check  list  of  projects  for  students. 

April,  19.53:  “Committee  Work  in 
D.E.”— how  to  set  up  and  use  commit¬ 
tees. 

June,  19.53:  “Use  Objectix’e  ‘Tests’  to 
Stimulate  Good  Discussion”— hoxv  to  use 
ouizzes  to  spur  discussion. 

September,  195.3:  “How  to  Use  the 
D.E.  Training  Profile”— a  plan  for  ob¬ 
taining  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of 
your  (or  anyone  else's)  instruction. 

January,  1954:  “Hoxv  to  Get  CJood 
Class  Discussion.” 
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Clerical-Practice  Typing 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

10.  Typinp,  from  Oral  or  Mental 
Stimnli.  A  few  students  will  be  re- 
(juired  to  typewrite  from  direct  dicta¬ 
tion;  they  must  typewrite  from  oral 
stimuli.  Others  will  compose  answers 
to  routine  letters  or  compose  answers 
to  questions  appearing  on  forms;  these 
students  wall  have  to  learn  to  type¬ 
write  from  mental  stimuli. 

11.  Integration.  The  skills  of  organ¬ 
izing,  planning,  assembling,  classifying, 
checking,  typing,  and  proofreading  must 
he  integrated.  The  clerk-typist  must 
have  a  mental  picture  of  his  completed 
copy  before  he  types  it.  As  we  have 
observed  previously,  checking  the  copy 
against  information  in  the  files  and 
proofreading  it  as  the  work  progresses 
are  important  skills.  Therefore,  we 
should  provide  many  opportunities  for 
the  integration  of  all  these  skills. 

12.  Adjusting  to  the  Task.  Students 
should  know  the  capacity  and  featiues 
of  their  typewriters  so  well  that  they 
know  how— and  when— to  adjust  the 
machine  or  their  own  operative  tech¬ 
niques  to  the  w’ork  at  hand.  They 
should  know  that  typing  a  stencil  on 
a  manual  machine  requires  a  different 
“touch”  and  tliat  electric  machines  have 
adjustments  for  carbon  packs  of  differ¬ 
ent  thicknesses. 

IS.  Electric  Typewriters.  A  great 
deal  of  development  has  taken  place 
in  electric  typewriting.  Every  clerical- 
practice  student  should  have  experi¬ 
ence  not  only  in  the  basic  operation 
of  an  electric  typewriter  and  the  full 
utilization  of  its  unique  features  (the 
repeat  carriage  return  on  the  electric 
Remington,  for  example,  intrcxluces  a 
new  idea  for  envelope  chain  feeding) 
hut  also  in  using  the  elecitric  in  those 
typing  activities  for  which  it  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  adapttxl,  such  as  the 
ty  ping  of  masters,  of  stencils,  and  of 
multiple  carbon  copies. 

O  Conclusion— 

The  typing  in  clerical  practice  is  not 
just  more  instruction  in  basic  typing; 
it  is  not  the  same  as  advanctxl,  or  sec¬ 
ond-year,  typing.  The  typing  in  clerical 
practice  is  intensive  training  in  the 
performance  of  the  kind  of  typing 
duties,  with  the  related  periphery  skills 
of  compilation,  classification,  verifica¬ 
tion.  and  so  on,  which  are  really  per- 
fnrmcxl  by  employed  clerk-typists. 

The  nature  of  those  duties  in  general 
is  well  known;  they  are  siimmarizetl  in 
the  preceding  13-point  enumeration. 
The  duties  specifically  important  in 
your  ow'n  business  community  can  and 
should  be  ascertained  by  a  clerical¬ 
typing  performance  survey,  and  then 
they’  should  be  worked  into  the  clerk- 
typist  instnictional  unit  in  your  pro¬ 
gram  of  clerical  practice. 


Quoting  Doctor  Gregg 


LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

Author,  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand 


The  Y0U\G  student  will  attain  a  hetter  knowledge  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  rules  and  greater  skill  in  the  executum  of  the  forms  by 
actually  writing  and  reading  a  great  variety  of  words  in  which  the  rule  is 
applied  than  he  will  from  oral  explanations  of  it.  [  1924 \  .  .  .  When  the  learners 
mind  is  stocked  with  mental  pictures  of  the  various  combinatiotis  through 
_  reading  shorthand,  he  will  not  think  of  writing  them 

otherwise.  It  is  only  when  he  is  trying  to  construct 
words  .  .  .  without  having  a  mental  picture  of  hotv 
shorthand  forms  arc  really  written  that  he  gropes 
blindly.  .  .  .  Stock  his  /nind  with  enough  pictures  of 
the  shorthand  forms,  and  this  blind  groping  will  dis¬ 
appear  and  rtde-tcaching  will  be  rendered  unneces¬ 
sary  [/935].  .  .  . 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  high 
speed  is  the  placing  of  too  much  emphasis  on  minor 
points  of  theory.  .  .  .  The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
students  so  busy  writing  and  reading  that  they  will 
not  waste  time  on  things  that  are  of  no  real  im¬ 
portance  [79391. 


Louis  Leslie 


■  Headin’,  Writin’,  and  No  Recitin’— 

The  message  of  the  three  (piotations  from  the  writings  of  John  Robert  Cregg 
is  clear  and  plain.  Some  knowledge  of  their  background  makes  them  at  once 
more  interesting  and,  if  possible,  even  clearer  and  plainer  in  their  message. 

In  the  first  ( 1888)  edition  of  (iregg  Shorthand,  there  are  no  rules  for  joining 
characters;  all  the  practice  matter  is  given  in  shorthand.  Those  who  have  read 
previous  (piotations  here  are  not  surprised;  Doctor  Gregg  did  not  believe  in 
rules  or  recitation  for  shorthand  learners. 

The  1924  (piotation  appears  in  the  preface  of  a  book  called  The  ^)’s  and  A’s 
of  Shorthand  Theory.  The  book  contained  explanations  of  many  minor  points 
about  the  rules  of  Gregg  shorthand.  The  teachers  of  that  time  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  teaching  other  shorthand  systems,  in  which  these  technicalities 
were  necessary’,  and  they  insisted  on  having  the  same  font  of  information  about 
(iregg  shorthand.  Doctor  Gregg  reluctantly  provided  the  material— but  with 
a  warning  in  the  preface  that  the  teachers  should  not  pass  these  technical 
explanations  on  to  the  learners!  To  this  writer,  that  w’arning  seems  all  the 
more  emphatic  because  it  occurs  in  a  book  of  explanations  of  shorthand  rules. 

■  Doctor  Gregg  Consistently  Decried  Teaching  the  Rules— 

The  1935  (quotation  is  esix’cially  interesting  because,  although  it  was  written 
by  Doctor  Gregg,  it  appeared  over  the  signature  of  this  writer  in  a  book  called 
The  Teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  Functional  Method.  When  the  book 
was  in  manuscript  form,  Doctor  Gregg  w’as  kind  enough  to  read  the  manuscript 
personally.  He  made  many  minor  changes— a  word  or  a  phrase  here  and  there. 
When  he  came  to  this  writer’s  attempt  to  give  the  substance  of  the  1935  quota¬ 
tion  above,  he  struck  out  a  w’hole  page  of  the  writer’s  typescript  and,  in  the 
margins,  w’rote  in  shorthand  two  paragraphs,  the  gist  of  which  appears  above. 
Those  familiar  with  his  writing  style  will  immediately  recognize  the  quotation 
as  his. 

Compare  this  1935  (juotation  with  his  1893  statement  about  the  mental  side 
of  shorthand  writing  and  with  his  1917  statement  about  the  value  of  reading 
shorthand— consistency  ov(‘r  a  period  of  42  years! 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  quotations  given  above  to  see  how 
closely  the  1924  (juotation  resembles  that  of  1939,  which  app(*ared  in  the 
Twelfth  Yearbook  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association.  The 
“writing  and  reading”  theme  of  both  quotations  was  a  favorite  one  with  the 
shorthand  inventor.  This  writer  heard  him  on  many  occasions  talk  extempora¬ 
neously  on  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  .almost  without  exception,  he  would 
stress  the  point  made  in  those  statements— that  the  sure  sign  of  a  good  teacher 
is  that  his  pupils  are  kept  “so  busy  writing  and  reading  that  they  will  not  waste 
time  on  things  that  are  of  no  real  importance.” 
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Distributive  Education 


How  to  Get  Equipment 


SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Although  congress  has  granted  Distributive  Education  only  the  same 
amount  ot  funds  as  it  received  last  year,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
progress  made  by  this  service.  We  can  list  the  following:  (1)  Mrs.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
announced  that  she  did  not  consider  D.E.  expend¬ 
able,  nor  did  she  sanction  the  sort  of  inequitable 
treatment  it  has  been  accorded  by  Congress  in 
recent  years.  (2)  The  House  of  Representatives 
voted  full  acceptance  of  D.E.  and  full  restoration 
of  funds.  This  was  the  first  time  this  happened  in 
three  years.  (3)  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  rose  magnificently  in  its  defense,  once  they 
had  become  acquainted  with  its  benefits. 

It  can  be  seen  that  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
D.E.  is  and  what  it  does,  it  is  gaining  full  backing 
in  Washington.  The  Senate  was  determined  not  to 
grant  any  additional  funds  for  any  purpose.  Other¬ 
wise,  D.E.  would  have  been  restored  to  the  full 
amount  it  had  received  formerly.  At  present,  trade 
association  officials  are  working  with  our  professional  organizations  to  get  D.E. 
back  on  a  sound  financial  footing.  The  great  amount  of  help  that  Distributive 
Education  and  Vocational  Education  received  from  the  American  Vocational 
.Association  and  Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley,  Executive  Secretary,  American  A'ocational 
.Association,  is  greatly  appreciated. 

■  The  Changing  .American  Market— 

This  informative  article,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series,  appeared  in  the 
August,  1953,  issue  of  Fortune  magazine.  Requests  for  reprints  have  deluged 
the  circulation  department,  but  a  limited  amount  of  free  copies  is  available. 
Write  to  Fortune’s  Bureau  of  Special  Services,  Time  &  Life  Building,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

■  Research  Studies— 

Two  excellent  studies  have  been  made  recently  on  Distributive  Education  by 
men  actively  engaged  in  this  work.  Special  abstracts  of  the  dissertation  studies 
have  been  mimeographed  and  distributed.  Write  to  William  Boyd  Logan, 
Department  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the 
abstract,  “Criteria  for  Evaluating  a  State-Wide  In-School  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  Program”;  and  to  William  B.  Runge,  State  Teacher-Trainer  for  Distributive 
Education,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  for  the 
abstract,  “Practices  in  SecMjndary  School  Co-operative  Work  Experience  Pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Distributive  Occupations.” 

■  Booklet— 

•  Wholesaling  as  a  Career  is  a  folder  that  has  been  prepared  to  outline  the 
advantages  of  joining  one  of  America’s  great  wholesale  companies— McKesson 
&  Robbins,  Inc.  The  pamphlet’s  v^alue  lies  in  its  description  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  setup  of  a  large  wholesaling  firm;  the  education,  experience,  and  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  required  for  promotion;  and  the  training  opportunities 
presented  by  such  companies.  Free  copies  are  available  from  Mr.  D.  Hastie, 
Training  Co-ordinator,  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  155  East  44  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 

B  National  Sales  Executives,  Inc.— 

This  powerful  organization  is  now  making  .'ts  ser/ices  available  to  distribu¬ 
tive  education  personnel.  Write  to  Mr.  George  J.  Vinson,  Educational  Director, 
National  Sales  Executives,  Inc.,  136  East  57  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York, 
for  the  following: 

•  NSE  Publications  and  Reprints.  This  is  a  practical  list  of  selected  NSE 
publications  and  articles.  These  materials  can  be  ordered  at  the  “member’s 
price”  by  any  distributive  education  co-ordinator  or  instructor. 

•  The  regular  monthly  digest  of  information  for  sales  executives,  which 
will  be  mailed  without  charge  on  submission  of  your  name  to  Mr.  Vinson. 
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(Continued  from  page  24) 

dances,  rummage  sales,  card  parties, 
baked-good  sales,  souvenirs,  commis¬ 
sions  on  advertising  in  a  school  paper 
or  football  program,  sale  of  football  pro¬ 
grams,  second-hand  book  sales,  mime¬ 
ographed  booklets,  equipment  shows 
—each  of  these  has  been  used  by  many 
a  school  to  raise  funds  for  school  needs. 

•  Community  groups  may  help  you. 
In  my  first  x  ear  of  teaching,  I  watched 
the  new  band  leader  sell  the  PT.A  on 
the  need  for  $2,500  worth  of  uniforms 
and  base  horns.  I  watched  the  shop 
teacher  sell  the  local  Board  of  Trade 
on  $1,000  worth  of  shop  tools.  I  went 
back  to  the  1915  model  typewriter  in 
my  classroom  and  started  making  plans 
for  my  movang  in  on  such  groups. 

Local  business  groups,  organized  as 
advisory  councils,  will  sponsor  main 
projects  to  raise  funds  for  school  needs. 
Lions,  Rotaiy,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
women’s  professional  organizations, 
PTA’s— all  these  are  interested  in  better 
schools  and  will  help  raise  funds  for 
equipment. 

•  Equipment  dealers  have  seen  your 
same  problem  solved  in  hundreds  of 
other  schools.  Their  salesmen  will  pro¬ 
vide  you  not  only  with  the  facts  about 
their  machines’  use  in  the  community 
but  with  dozens  of  ideas  used  in  other 
schools. 

These  representatives,  incidentally, 
can  help  you  in  another  practical  way: 
to  give  demonstrations  to  your  students 
(with  the  administrator  present,  prefer¬ 
ably),  perhaps  to  leave  a  machine  for 
your  students  to  use  for  a  while,  even  to 
participating  in  a  “business  machines 
show”  in  your  school  gym. 

•  Business  employers  will  often  “go 
to  bat”  for  you  by  calling  on  the  admin¬ 
istrator  and  reinforcing  your  request. 
Many  are  kind  enough  to  be  willing  to 
lend  you  equipment  when  you  are 
getting  started,  or  to  permit  your 
students  to  come  to  their  offices  for 
on-the-spot  training. 

•  Rental  of  equipment  is  sometimes 
the  final  solution.  As  pointed  out  in 
BEW  last  October,  you  can  rent  (for 
example)  a  transcribing  machine  for  $8- 
$10  a  month;  and  you  can  give  a  lot  of 
pupils  a  lot  of  practice  on  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  a  month  if  you  work  out  an 
economic  pupil-rotation  plan  for  it. 

B  A  Final  Summary- 

Yes,  'ack  of  equipment  is  a  major 
problem  in  teaching  secretarial  and 
office  practice.  But  the  lack  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  need  for  it  has  not 
been  sold  to  the  administrator  on  the 
basis  of  factual  data,  or  else  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  getting  the  equipment  via 
routes  other  than  the  school  budget 
have  not  been  fully  utilized. 
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BUSINESS  EDUC:.ATION  WORLD 


Now  You  Can  Buy 
Dictation  on  the  Road 


The  “Travel  Talk” 


■  Now  You  Can  Buy  Dictation- 

Newest  coin-vending  machine  is  tlu* 
“travel  talk”  booth  recently  developed 
hy  a  Man  With  an  Idea  (John  Schu¬ 
macher,  of  Akron)  and  now  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  hotels,  airports,  railroad  sta¬ 
tions,  and  similar  crossroads  of  traveling 
businessmen. 

You  step  into  a  soundproof  booth  and 
drop  a  quarter  in  a  slot.  Out  comes  a 
Dictabelt  (Dictaphone  Company)  and  a 
mailing  envelope.  You,  the  traveling 
businessman,  slip  tlie  belt  on  the  Dicta¬ 
phone  that  is  in  the  booth  and  talk 
away  for  your  15  minutes’  worth  of 
belt  time.  Then  you  put  the  belt  in  the 
envelope  and  mail  it— your  report  or 
your  dictated  follow-up  correspondence 
—to  your  home  office;  or  your  special 
advanced  chat  with  your  next  customer, 
perhaps. 

When  the  belt  reaches  its  destination, 
a  transcriber  goes  to  work  on  your  re¬ 
cording.  If  the  addressee  doesn’t  have  a 
Dictaphone  transcribing  unit,  the  public 
stenographer  at  the  nearest  hotel  with  a 
“travel  talk”  booth  will  do  the  transcrib- 
ing. 

“The  modem  traveling  executive  not 
only  travels  with  a  bulging  briefcase,” 
says  the  president  of  Travel  Talk,  Inc., 
“but  his  head  also  bulges  with  ideas 
that  he  must  get  to  paper  quickly  and 
efficiently.  It’s  our  feeling  that  Travel 
Talk  fills  a  definite  need.” 

First  users  at  the  initial  Cleveland  ex¬ 
perimental  installation  dictated  letters, 
rep>orts,  on-the-spot  memos,  notes  to 
customers,  and  conference  plans.— 
Donald  Brice,  Dictaphone  Corporation, 
Sew  York  17. 


Professional  Reading 


DR.  KENNETH  j.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 


LABOK  problems,  labor  relations,  and  labor  itself  have  long  been  of 
great  interest  to  students  of  economics.  Business  teachers  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  four  books  that  have  been  published  recently  in  these  areas. 

•  Sidney  Hillman,  Statesman  of  American  Labor  ($5.00,  Doubleday  & 
(Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  701  pp.)  was  written  by  Matthew 
Josephson,  whose  most  popular  of  many  books  to  date  has  been  The  Robber 
Barons.  This  is  the  biography  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  most  creative  of 
modern  labor  leaders.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Russian-Jewish  immigrant  who  came 
to  America  in  1907  at  the  age  of  20  and  became  the  labor  leader  who  did 
so  much  to  help  create  what  he  himself  used  to  call  “a  better  life”  or  a  “larger 
life”  for  his  fellow  human  beings.  He  was  one  of  the  most  controversial  men 
of  the  Thirties  and  was  often  referred  to  as  the  ally  and  friend  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Sidney  Hillman  believed  in  political  action  by  organized  labor.  His  efforts 
have  been  profoundly  felt  in  the  United  States,  but  only  a  few  of  Mr.  Hillman’s 
closest  associates  knew  his  thoughts.  During  the  New  Deal  perhaps  no  man, 
other  than  F.D.R.,  was  as  slandered  and  libeled  as  was  Hillman.  Matthew 
Josephson  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  presenting  the  facts  as  they  existed. 

•  House  of  Labor  ($5.75,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City  11,  555  pp.) 
developed  from  a  study  initiated  several  years  ago  by  the  Inter-Union  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.  It  was  WTitten  by  forty-nine  contributors  and  edited  by  J.  B.  S. 
Hardman  and  Maurice  F.  Neufeld.  The  aims  of  this  symposium  are  two-fold: 
(1)  “To  acquaint  persons  outside  organized  labor  with  the  ‘inside’  of  the 
fifteen-million-strong  American  labor  movement,  its  performance,  and  motiva¬ 
tion”;  and  (2)  “To  present  to  the  participants  in  union  activities  an  ov^er-all 
view  of  their  group  activities  in  the  promotion  of  union  objectives.” 

The  book  is  divided  into  eight  parts:  The  American  Labor  Movement; 
Unions  and  Political  Activity;  Union  Communication,  Publicity,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions;  Union  Research  and  Engineering;  Welfare,  Health,  and  Community 
Service;  Union  Administration;  Union  Education  Activity;  and  The  Union 
Staff— Function  and  .\im. 

•  Comparative  Labor  Movements  ($6.50,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York 
(iity  11,  597  pp.)  is  a  comparative  study  of  labor  movements  written  by 
seven  contributors  with  widely  varying  backgrounds  living  on  different  con¬ 
tinents.  The  organization  and  editing,  by  Walter  Galenson,  bring  these  writings 
into  logical  relationship.  The  emphasis  is  on  com¬ 
parative  analysis,  but  theory  is  also  given  adequate 
consideration. 

The  labor  movements  of  Great  Britain,  Scandi¬ 
navia,  Australia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia 
are  discussed.  The  following  lines  of  inquiry  have 
been  pursued:  (1)  The  circumstances  under  which 
trade  unionism  first  took  root  in  all  countries  as  a 
result  of  industrialization;  (2)  a  promising  area  for 
further  study  in  trade-union  structure  and  organ¬ 
ization;  (3)  the  method  of  comparative  quantitative 
analysis  when  considering  the  trade-union  function 
in  its  relation  to  collective  bargaining  and  industrial 
disputes;  (4)  the  factors  that  determine  labor-union 
ideology  receiving  but  little  attention  in  spite  of 
their  obvious  importance;  and  (5)  the  future  of  trade  unionism  in  Western 
socieiy. 

•  Prentice-Hall  Labor  Course;  1954  Edition,  edited  by  Dale  Yoder  ($7.75, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Cit>'  11),  provides  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  labor  relations.  It  also  covers 
such  nonlegal  matters  as  the  negotiation  of  union  contracts  and  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  labor  disputes.  This  loose-leaf  presentation  of  labor-relations  informa¬ 
tion  is  well  indexed  and  has  an  efficient  table  of  the  cases  that  appear  in  the 
labor  course. 


Kenneth  |.  Hansen 
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WHAT  “THEY”  SAY 


STENOGRAPH 


High  School  Teachers: 

"Every  visitor  to  the  class  remarked 
about  the  unusual  coniidence.  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  students — a 
result  oi  their  ease  o<  learning  and 
continuous  achievement. 

"Particularly  noticed  was  the  speed 
with  which  the  students  read  back 
everything  they  wrote."' — Gilbert 
Kahn,  Stenograph  teacher  and  Chair¬ 
man  ot  Business  Department  at  East 
side  Commercial  &  Technical  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

"We  are  doing  line  with  Stenograph! 

I  love  it!  The  kids  love  it!  It's  excit¬ 
ing!" — Sam  Boyar,  Stenograph  teacher 
at  West  Side  High  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Employers: 

"As  you  know,  we  have  constant 
need  ior  court  reporters  and  we  are 
now  using  all  Stenograph  machines." — 

North  Carolina  Industrial  Commission. 

"We  prefer  to  hire  Stenograph  secre¬ 
taries  whenever  they  are  available 
because  we've  found  them  above 
overage  in  accuracy  and  efficiency." — 

Kenneth  Reick,  Otfice  Manager,  Stand¬ 
ard  Steel  Cabinet  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Want  to  Investigate  the 
Stenograph  ior  your  School? 


STENOGRAPH'C  MACHINES,  INC. 

318  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Box  22M 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  information 
about  the  Stenograph  and  tell  me 
how  to  introduce  it  into  our  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Name 

School 

Address 

City  State 


Teachins  Aids 

JANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


NOW  TH.\T  we’re  in  the  age  of  “Teaching  through  Tapes,”  be  sure  you 
have  these  booklets  in  yonr  hies:  A  copy  of  Louis  A.  Leslie’s  Tape  Re¬ 
cording— A  Xcw  and  Basic  Teaching  Aid  in  Business  Kdnealion,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Nfinne.sota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  (.oinpany,  St.  Paul  b, 
Minnesota,  and  a  handbook  e.xplaining  the  use  and 
operation  of  tape-recording  machines,  also  available 
from  the  same  company.  The  Ampro  Clorixiration, 

2835  N.  Westent  .\ venue,  Chicago  18,  Illinois,  will 
send  (at  no  charge)  Teaching  tcith  Tape  Recorders. 

If  you  want  to  receive  Audio  Record— a  magazine  on 
\isual  aids— free,  just  send  a  post  card  or  letter  to 
•Autlio  Devices,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  New  York.  The  August-September,  1952, 
issue  was  devoted  to  a  directory  of  tape  recorders. 

■  For  Those  Interesterl  in  Teacher-'rraining— 

You  As  a  Business  Teacher  has  been  prepared  by 
four  business  teachers  under  the  suiH*r\’ision  ot  Dr. 

Estelle  L.  Popham.  It  is  a  projt“ct  of  the  .Alpha 
Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  tlpsilon,  and  it  is  excellent!  To 
have  copies  available  for  high  scIukjI  and  college  students  interested  in  the 
business  teaching  profession,  write  to  the  Business  Machines  and  Supplies 
Research  Division,  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
New  A’ork. 

■  Zippo  Bar-Charts— 

rhe.se  motivation  charts  are  especially  designed  for  commercial  teachers 
and  may  be  used  in  typewriting,  Iwrokkceping,  shorthand,  general  business— 
there  is  one  for  every  purpose!  Making  the  bars  is  like  magic!  ZIP— and  the 
bar  is  made!  There  is  no  ruling,  no  ink,  no  crayon,  no  paste,  no  tape,  no 
drudgery,  no  delay;  and  the  cost  is  nominal.  Motivations  (Charts,  Inc.,  Jewell, 
Iowa,  has  a  special  envelope  explaining  the  use  of  these  aids— write  now! 

■  Teaching  .Aids  That  Teach  Insurance— 

Each  school  year,  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  re\ises  its  educational 
materials  on  life  insurance  and  money  management.  Their  many  aids  (some 
of  them  free)  are  described  in  a  twelve-page,  illustrated  catalog.  The  w.ill 
charts  (in  color)  are  15  cents  each.  Be  sure  your  name  is  on  the  mailing  list. 
.Address:  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  Flducational  Division,  488  Madison  .Ave¬ 
nue,  New  A’ork  22,  New  A'ork. 

■  Typewriting  Visual  Aids— 

For  a  full  set  of  attractive,  eye-catching  typewriting  visual  aids,  the  Ohio 
T>pewriter  Service,  3759  N.  Berkley,  (Cincinnati  36,  Ohio,  has  a  set  of  ten 
separate  posters  for  $2.00.  They  make  a  nice  border  across  the  top  of  my 
blackboard  and  have  attracted  much  attention! 

■  GL.AMOUR’S  Job  Posters— 

Don’t  delay  in  placing  your  order  for  C'.hnnour’s  job  materials.  Their  four 
posters  sell  for  fifty  cents  each.  One,  “You’re  .Applying  for  a  Job,”  fits  into  my 
job-finding  unit  perfectly.  Then  there’s  “(Irooming  on  the  Job,”  and  two  more 
—on  job  hunting. 

•  The  posters  measure  approximately  30  inches  by  40  inches  and  are  in 
black  and  white.  Glamour  will  also  place  you  on  a  list  to  receive  reprints  of 
tlu'ir  articles.  Why  not  write  for  a  complete  listing  of  their  many  aids?  Send 
\our  reejuests  to  Job  Department,  Glamour,  420  Lexington  .Avenue,  New 
A'ork  17,  New  A’ork. 

■  For  Release  from  IBM— 

If  you  want  your  name  on  th?  IBM  mailing  list,  write  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Donnelly, 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  590  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York 
22,  New  A’ork.  A'ou’ll  receive  p.imphlets,  brochures,  and  reprints  from  their 
articles  in  various  professional  magazines.  Just  recently,  two  booklets.  How  to 
Make  a  Perfect  Impression  and  Three  Keys  to  Quality,  came  to  my  desk.  And 
don’t  forget  the  20-minute,  16mm  fidl-color  sound  movie,  “Electric  Typing 
Time,”  featuring  Stella  Pujunas. 
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State 


Suppose  she  meets  the  ELECTRIC  t3rpewriter 
for  the  first  time  on  her  first  job? 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 
School  Dept.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  have  a  School  Representative  arrange  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  R^yal  Electric  Typewrite^ 
witiiout  obligation. 


School 


As  you  well  know,  key  stroking  is  different  on 
electric  typewriters,  and  it  requires  about  10 
periods  of  instruction  before  the  neophyte  is 
familiar  with  it. 

Suppose  a  pupil  met  the  electric  typewriter  for 
the  first  time  on  her  first  job!  Of  course,  you  give 
that  instruction  in  the  classroom. 

But  consider  this,  too.  Teaching  will  be  easier  on 
the  Royal  Electric.  Why?  The  student  does  not 
need  to  spend  time  becoming  familiar  with  controls 
and  keyboard  changes. 

This  is  due  to  identical  placement  of  keys  and 
carriage  controls  as  on  the  Royal  Standard.  She 
can  concentrate  on  the  matter  in  hand — mastery 


STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 
Roytype  Typewriter  Supplies 


of  the  subtly  different,  thrilling  electric  touch. 

Royal  Electrics  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  typewriters  ...  by  people  who 
make  nothing  but  typewriters  ...  by  craftsmen 
with  concentrated  typewriter  know-how. 

Surely  you  will  want  to  consider  teaching  on 
Royal  Electrics. 


For  free  classroom  or  office  demonstration, 
fill  out  coupon  today. 


)ANUARY,  1954 


TODAY'S  SECRETARY  Dictation  Transcript^' 


Winning  a  contest  is  a  happy  day,  but  the 
days  that  follow  are  often  .  .  . 

DOG  DAYS 

MARGARET  SUBLETTE 


Master  Tommy  H.  Winwood,  Jr. 

980  Laurel  Terrace 
Benton,  Illinois 

Dear  Master  VV'inwood:'  Congratula¬ 
tions!  You’re  the  winner  of  the  first  prize 
in  our  recently  completed  nationwide 
contest  for  boys  and  girls^  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Your  entry  of  549  Munch- 
Crunch  Cereal  box  tops  was  the  largest^ 
entr>’  received.  VVe  assume  that  you 
gathered  the  box  tops  not  only  in  your 
own  home  but  also  from  friends  and 
neighbors,*  which  was  absolutely  all 
right  and  within  the  rules  of  the  contest. 

As  you  know,  your  prize  is  a  pedi¬ 
greed®  Scotch  collie,  eighteen  months 
old.  He  will  be  sent  to  you,  fully  pre¬ 
paid,  from  the  Bonnydale  Kennels, 
Lomond  Park,®  Indiana,  and  should 
reach  you  in  less  than  a  week  from  now. 

This  dog  (registered  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kennel  Club)'  is  named  Bonnydale 
Banks  o’  Clyde,  and  is  accustomed  to 
being  called  “Banks”  for  short.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  Banks  is  a*  particularly 
beautiful  collie,  with  a  golden-browm 
coat  shading  off  into  white,  brown  ears, 
and  white  legs.  He®  is  described  as 
gentle,  affectionate,  intelligent,  and 
playful— he  sounds  like  an  ideal  com¬ 
panion  for'®  you! 

Congratulations  again.  Master  Tom¬ 
my,  and  our  best  wishes  for  happy  days 
ahead  for  you  and  Banks." 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEBT  MALCOLM 
Contest  Director 
Munch-Crunch  Cereal  Corporation 

Mr.  Robert  Malcolm 
Munch-'-Cninch  Cereal  Corporation 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Malcolm:  Tommy’s  prize, 
Bonnydale'®  Banks  o’  Clyde  arrived  in 


good  condition  several  days  ago,  though 
looking  a  little  subdued  by  the  train" 
trip.  However,  he  is  beginning  to  perk 
up,  to  our  great  relief,  and  is  starting 
to  take  an  interest  in'®  his  surroundings. 

I  like  a  spirited  dog  myself— one  with  a 
lot  of  life  and  sparkle  about  him,  and 
even'®  a  little  mischief.  Banks  was  so 
quiet  at  first  that  I  was  worried;  but  I 
think  he  is  going  to  be  all  right'^  now. 

Let  me  say,  also,  that  my  wife  and  I 
are  as  delighted  with  this  dog  as  our 
son  is.  We  never  have  owned'®  a  dog 
before,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to 
find  out  all  that  we  have  been  missing. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  dog'®  to  pep  up 
a  family,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
great  times  with  Banks. 

With  thanks  from  all  of  us, 

T.  H.  WIXWOOD,®®  SR. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Winwood,  Sr. 

980  Laurel  Terrace 
Benton,  Illinois 

Mr.  Winwood:  We”'  have  been  neigh¬ 
bors  for  several  years  now,  and  I  have 
never  had  any  fault  to  find  with  you. 
But  now  it  is®®  different!  That  awful  dog 
of  yours  tore  down  two  all-wool  blankets 
from  the  line  in  my  back  yard  yesterday 
and  absolutely”®  mined  them.  Things 
have  certainly  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  a  lady  can’t  hang  out  blankets  to 
air  in®*  her  own  back  yard  with  any 
peace  of  mind! 

Mr.  Winwood,  I  ask  you,  do  you 
know  what  blankets  cost  these  days? 
It’s  true®®  I  had  had  these  for  some 
years,  but  they  were  perfectly  all  right— 


*  The  material  in  this  section  is  counted 
in  groups  of  twenty  “standard”  words  as  a 
convenience  in  dictating.  To  dictate  to 
your  class  at  60  words  a  minute,  dictate 
each  group  in  20  seconds;  at  80,  in  15 
seconds;  etc. 


just  as  good  as  new— and  now  they  are 
in  ribbons!®*' 

In  as  much  as  they  were  not  brand- 
new,  however,  I  feel  that  a  check  for 
$20  will  cover  the  damage— that®'  is,  if 
I  receive  the  check  immediately. 

Furiously  yours, 

.MRS.  WILLIAM  ASBURY 

Mr.  T.  H.®®  Winwood,  Sr. 

980  Laurel  Terrace 
Benton,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Winwood:  I  understand  that 
you  are®®  the  owner  of  that  horrible 
animal  who  almost  slaughtered  my  pedi¬ 
greed  silver  Persian  yesterday. 

P®  demand  that,  as  the  owner  of  this 
dog,  you  pay  for  such  wickedness  im¬ 
mediately!  Not  that  mere  money  can®' 
ever  soothe  my  darling  Fifi’s  wounds, 
but  a  cheek  for  $30  would  ease  our  grief 
just  a  little  and  help  pav®®  the  doctor 
l>ill. 

Indignantly  yours, 

(MISS)  MARTHA  HESTER  W.\RD 

Mr.  T.  H.  Winw(Kid,  Sr. 

980  Laurel®®  Terrace 
Benton,  Illinois 

Sir:  Do  you  have  an  idea  how  much 
time  and  trouble  and  money  it  takes  to®* 
produce  a  bed  of  prize-winning  black 
tulips?  -And  can  you  realize  how  it  feels 
to  have  such  a  bed  completely®®  ruined 
right  before  your  eyes? 

Well,  Mr.  Winwood,  that’s  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  njy  yard  yesterday,  when  that 
overgrown  dog®®  of  yours  dug  up  prac¬ 
tically  every'  bulb  in  the  bed!  I  just 
watched  from  the  window,  perfectly 
helpless  because®'  my  husband  is  away 
from  home,  and  I’m  afraid  of  dogs. 

Mr.  Winwood,  that  dog  of  yours  is  a 
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ncighborhoocP*  menace.  If  you  are  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  him,  I  do  think  you 
owe  it  to  the  neighbors  to  keep  him 
behind  a  good,^*  high  fence. 

.\s  for  my  bulbs,  a  check  for  $50  will 
cover  the  damage— they  were  rare  bulbs 
imported  from  Holland.^"  But  you  can’t 
compensate  me  for  losing  the  (harden 
(dub  award  this  spring! 

Wrathbilly  yotirs, 

.MBS.  T.  RI(;n.\RD^i  JAMES 

Mr.  T.  n.  Winwood,  Sr. 

980  Laurel  Terrace 
Benton,  Illinois 

I)t*ar  Sir:  Following  your  recent^’  in- 
(luira-,  \\  c  have  made  an  estimate  on  the 
cost  of  fencing  your  lot,  100  feet  on 
each  side,  with  six-'‘''foot  steel-link  fenc¬ 
ing.  We  can  furnish  and  install  such 
fencing,  using  steel  posts  and  including 
two  matching  lawn  gates,'**  for  $315. 
This  is  absolutely  the  lowest  price  we 
can  make  on  this  job. 

Just  drop  us  a*'*  line  if  you  decide  to 
go  ahead  with  it;  we  can  promise  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory'  installation.** 

\’ery  truly  yours, 

W.  Q.  MASON 
Manager 

Bil-Tite  Construction  Company 

Mr.  Robert  Malcolm” 

.Mnnch-Crnnch  Cereal  Corporation 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Malcolm:  That  prize  dog 
your**  company  awarded  my  son  has 
proved  to  be  a  distinct  liability.  It’s  true 
that  the  dog  represented*®  no  cash  out¬ 
lay  on  my  part  in  the  beginning,  but 
the  miscellaneous  upkeep  of  this  animal 
since"’®  that  time  has  been  more  of  a 
financial  strain  than  my  bank  account 
can  stand. 

1  know  it  is  asking  a  good  bit  of'' 
yon,  but  could  you  possibly  helj)  me  out 
to  this  extent:  I  woiild  like  to  ship  the 
dog  back  to  the  Bonnydale  Kennels'’® 
(all  charges  prepaid).  When  and  if  you 
hear  from  the  kennel  that  they  have 
received  the  dog  in  good  condition,  no** 
doubt  they  will  refund  to  your  company 
the  money  you  paid  them  for  the  dog. 
If  the  kennel  agrees  to  this**  proposition, 
could  yon  then  simply  award  the  money 
(or  part  of  it)  to  my  son  as  his  pri7.e? 

1  have  not  explained**  this  to  Tommy 
yet,  but  I  know  I  can  work  it  out  all 
right.  I  am  planning  to  use  the  money 
to  get  him  a**  bicycle.  All  boys  like 
bicycles;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that, 
with  a  new  bicycle,  he  w’on’t  miss  the 
dog.  ^ 

If*'  you  can  see  your  wax'  clear  to 
co-operating  with  me  in  this  matter,  I 
will  be  much  obliged. 

Very  truly**  yours, 

T.  H.  WINWOOD,  SR. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Winwood,  Sr. 

980  Laurel  Terrace 
Benton,  Illinois 

Dear*®  Mr.  Winwood:  The  recjuest  in 
your  recent  letter  was  surprising  to  say 
the  least.  I  hope  you  realize  that*®  the 
Munch-Crunch  Cereal  Corporation  has 
no  legal  obligation  to  help  you  out  just 
because  you  are  having®'  trouble  with 
the  dog.  W’e  awarded  the  promised 
prize  in  good  faith  and  certainly  nex’er 
expected  to  hear*®  any  more  about  it. 

However,  after  thinking  the  matter 
over,  I  did  write  to  the  Bonnydale  Ken¬ 
nels.®*  outlining  your  proposition,  and 
they  have  agreed  to  refund  the  money 
to  us  as  soon  as  they  receive  the**  dog 
in  good  condition.  You  may  therefore 
ship  him  at  once  to  them.  WTien  we 
receive  the  money  ($65)®*  from  them, 
we  xvill  issue  a  check  for  same  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  MALCOLM 
Contest  Director 
Munch-Crunch**  Cereal  Corporation 

Mr.  T.  IL  Winwood,  Sr. 

980  Laurel  Terrace 
Benton,  Illinois 

Dear*'  Mr.  Winwood:  Enclosed  please 
find  our  check  in  the  amount  of  $65,  the 
entire  amount  refunded®*  to  us  by  the 
Bonnydale  Kennels  after  they  recently 
received  Bonnydale  Banks  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

I  think*®  I  should  also  make  it  clear 
that  your  endorsement  of  this  check 
f  nds  our  connection  with  this  affair.  We 
are  in  no'®  position  to  keep  rearranging 
prizes. 

Verx'  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  MALCOLM 
Contest  Director 
Munch-Cninch"  Cereal  Corporation 

Mr.  T.  H.  Winwood,  Sr, 

980  Laurel  Terrace 
Benton,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.'®  Winwood:  This  is  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  your  personal 
check  for  $66.75'*  for  one  boy’s  bicycle, 
delivered  to  your  home. 

Thanks  for  the  business,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  Master  Tommy  likes'*  his 
new  bicycle. 

A'ours  truly, 

JOHN  V.  SMITHSON 
Smith  Hardware  Company 
Benton,  Illinois 

Manager 

Bonnydale'*  Kennels 
Lomond  Park,  Indiana 

Dear  Sir:  Do  you  still  have  in  your 
joossession  the  collie  called  Bonnydale'® 
Banks  o’  Clyde?  I  recently  returned  this 


animal  to  you,  but  it  now  develops  that 
I  shall  have  to  hax'e  him"  back. 

In  the  event  you  have  this  dog,  please 
ship  him  to  me  at  once.  If  you  have 
since  sold  him,  please  ship  me  another'* 
collie  as  much  like  Banks  as  possible. 

I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  $70,  as¬ 
suming  that  it'®  will  pay  for  the  dog, 
plus  shipping  charges.  However,  if  you 
feel  you  should  have  more,  I  shouldn’t 
mind  going  a  little*®  higher.  After  all, 
money  isn’t  everx  thing,  and  a  man  has 
to  hav'e  peace  in  his  oxv'n  house. 

A'ery  tnily**  yours, 

T.  H.  WINWOOD,  SR. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Winwood,  Sr. 

980  Laurel  Terrace 
Benton,  Illinois*® 

Dear  Mr.  Winwood:  Yes,  we  still  had 
Bonnydale  Banks  when  x\'e  received 
your  letter,  and  we  have  today  shipped 
him  to**  you.  Your  check  was  sufficient 
to  cover  all  charges.  We  do  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  unsettling  to  a  highly** 
bred  dog’s  nervous  system  to  be  bandied 
about  in  this  way.  He  needs  to  feel 
secure  and  wanted.  We  hope,  there¬ 
fore,**  that  you’ll  trv’  to  keep  Banks  now. 

Just  exercise  a  little  patience  with 
him. 

A’ery  tnily  yours, 

JAMES  GLEN 
Manager*® 
Bonnydale  Kennels 

.Mr.  W.  Q.  Mason,  Manager 
Bil-Tite  Construction  Company 
Benton,®'  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Mason:  We  have  decided  to 
(  go  ahead  with  the  fencing  of  our  prop¬ 
erty  and  would  like**  your  company  to 
do  the  job.  Y'ou  will  recall  that  only  a 
few  xvecks  ago  you  quoted  me  a  price 
of*®  $315,  complete. 

This  quotation  is  most  satisfactory  to 
us.  If  you  can  start  the  xx’ork  this®® 
Saturday,  we  shall  certainly  appreciate 
it.  After  all,  a  boy  and  his  dog  should 
have  a  nice,  big,  fenced-in®'  yard  to 
play  in,  and  xve  intend  to  see  that  ours 
has. 

Cordially  yours, 

T.  H.  WINWOOD,  SR. 

Classified  Section®® 

Benton  News-Herald 
Benton,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  insert  this  ad  in 
your  next  issue  to  runt  three  consecu¬ 
tive®*  days,  and  bill  me  accordingly: 

“For  Sale:  One  boy’s  bicycle,  recently 
purchased.  Used  only  one  week.  Will®* 
sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  Apply  T.  H. 
Winwood,  Sr.,  980  Laurel  Terrace, 
Benton.” 

T.  H.  WINWOOD,  SR.  (1900) 
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One  Big, 
Happy  Family! 

MARION  FLOOD  FRENCH 


Happy  is  the  office  that  does 

not  have  “troublesome  ones”  in 
it,  hut  happier  still  is  the  office 
staff  that  has*  learned  to  cope  with 
them.  And  cope  you  can. 

You  know  them— those  “troublesome 
ones,”  I  mean.  They  come  in  assorted 
a^es,  sizes,-  and  shapes.  But  one  tiling 
they  have  in  common— they  thrive  on 
beinjT  contrary. 

There’s  Gossipy  Gertie  and  Bubbling'* 
Bett>’,  harmless  enough  in  themselves 
but  still  good  for  a  few  nerve-jangling 
days.  And  then  there’s  the  Individual- 
ist,'*  who  can  be  counted  on  to  snarl 
up  any  group  plajis  being  made,  and 
the  Old  Guard,  who  used  to  run  the 
office'^'  and  thinks  she  still  does.  Trick¬ 
iest  of  all,  however,  is  the  gal  who 
s(>ems  to  be  the  Boss’s  Pet. 

The  Ever  Late,**  the  Leave  Early, 
and  the  Tale  Bearer  we  needn’t  worry 
about.  They  are  signing  their  own  “no¬ 
tice  of  dismissal””  every  time  they 
linger,  leave,  or  “snitch.”  No  busiiu'ss 
management  can  afford  thnn.  But  the 
others,  alas,  are  still'*  with  us.  Seldom 
are  they  with  us  all  at  one  time,  how¬ 
ever;  so  count  your  blessings  and  make 
with  some  strateg\'! 

■  Before*'  you  clamp  down  too  harshly 
on  the  gigglers  and  gossipers,  who  are 
sometimes  amusing  but  who  usually*" 
grind  at  the  end  of  the  day,  you  might 
face  this  sobering  thought;  Gossip<'rs 
can’t  gossip  when  there  is  no  one  to 
listen.**  Gigglers  seldom  giggle  alone. 
This  type  of  “troublesome”  is  usually 
><)ung.  In  all  probability***  this  is  their 
first  office  family.  In  all  probability  you 
were  here  first.  What  kind  of  office 
did  they  step*3  into?  What  kind  of 
office  atmosphere  do  you  really  want? 
Severe  and  formal,  or  gay  and  friendly? 
Y’ou*t  really  hold  the  pitch  pipe,  you 
Iniow,  even  more  than  your  siiper- 
visor;  for  tjou  are  the  office.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble*'*  to  find  happy  office  harmony  if 
\  r)n  work  for  it. 


The  Individualist  is  easy  to  find. 
Plan  a***  group  gift,  and  she  wishes  to 
contribute  on  her  t)wn.  Set  a  quota, 
and  the  amount  is  t(K)  high.  In  dealing 
with*'  this  “troublesome,”  follow  one 
important  rule— be  scrupulously  fair. 
The  usual,  “We’re  getting  up  a  collec¬ 
tion,***  do  you  want  to  contribute?”  is 
just  the  material  the  Individualist  is 
waiting  for.  “Wlio  is*"  we?”  is  the  usual 
rejoinder. 

■  .And  you’re  off! 

Discuss  all  projected  plans,  not  with 
a  committee  of  three  but'-*"  with  all. 
And,  as  a  further  prt'caution,  include 
the  Individualist  on  the  selection  com¬ 
mittee.  Suggest-*  it,  anyway.  If  she 
refuses,  she  hasn’t  a  grumble  to  stand 
on  when  the  ultimate  choice  is  made— 
at"  least  not  a  justifiable  one. 

Always  remember,  however,  that  you 
are  still  young  and  can  afford  to  be'-'* 
generous.  In  tnith,  if  you  are  not,  she 
really  tc'iU  be  ruling  the  office  in,  to 
her,  the  most  satisfying-*  way— by 
spreading  irritation  and  gl(K)m.  Train 
yourself  to  smile  at  and  ignore  her 
bursts  of  temper.  Don’t  permit-'*  yourself 
to  argue.  You  know  what  the  boss 
wants.  Concentrate  upon  that.  After 
all,  the  fact  that  .she  is  still  employed-" 
is  promise  that  you  will  receive  the 
same  kindly  treatment  when  you  get 
on  in  years.  Meanwhile,  bear  in  mind 
how  she  appears***^  to  others.  It  should 
be  fair  warning  of  what  might  happen 
to  you  if  you  let  yourself  go  when  you 
feel  like  throwing****  things  or  catch 
yourself  saying,  “We’ve  always  done  it 
this  way!”  ‘ 

■  But  you’re  on  the  tightrope  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with™'  the  girl  who 
seems  to  he  the  boss’s  pet.  A’ou  don’t 
dare  say  anything;  your  words  might 
be  repeated.  You  don’t  dare  “look”-'*" 
anything;  .someone  might  see  the  look. 
If  you  are  overfriendly,  you  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her.  If  you  are^’  cold,  you 
are  being  petty.  Howev*er,  more  often 


than  not,  those  words  “seems  to  be”  are 
more  accurate  than  you"-  realize.  Let’s 
not  leap  to  conclusions,  .\la\be  “pet” 
only  reminds  the  boss  of  himself  when 
he  was  young— eager  aiuF’"  naive.  Per¬ 
haps— and,  ouch,  how  this  does  hurt— 
her  work  is  more  satisfactory,  a  shade 
more  efficient,  her  interest"-*  more 
evident  than  yours.  Maybe  she  doesn’t 
snlk  at  overtime,  or  hesitate  to  tackle 
a  project  unasked."-**  Study  her  silently 
and  resolve  to  improve  yonrself. 

In  fact,  improving  yourself  is  really 
the  answer*"  to  handling  all  the  ”tron- 
blesomes.”  If  you  speak  your  mind, 
vou’ve  made  an  enemy.  If  you  allow 
impatience  and'*’  intolerance  to  creep 
into  your  thoughts,  yon  are  lowering 
\  our  own  personality  rating.  In  a  very-"' 
short  while,  you’ll  be  marking  yourself 
as  immature  as  any  of  those  you  are 
coping  with.  That  is  not  gcKxl  business'*" 
sense.  Your  career  cannot  afford  it. 

■  Y’our  office  is  a  family.  It  can  be  “one 
big,  happy*  family”  if*"  you  treat  each 
person  with  the  same  spirit  of  forbear¬ 
ance  and  friendliness  you  use  with 
those  with  whom  you  live  at  home.*' 
The  framework  is  different,  bnt  the  time 
element,  if  nothing  else,  is  greater. 
You  not  only  owe  it  to  your*'-  boss  to 
c-ope  with  the  “troubU*somes,”  you  owe 
it  to  yourself!  (850) 


The  Test 


CECIL  C.  PUCMIRE 


LP'.ARXIN’G  the  hard  way  isn’t  much 
fun,  and  it  isn’t  necessary.  Fortu¬ 
nately*,  we  can  profit  from  the  mis¬ 
takes*  of  others,  avoiding  similar  pit- 
falls  of  our  own.  That’s  one  go(xl 
reason  to  listen  to  hard-luck  stories;- 
and  here  is  one  that,  sadly  enough,  is 
true. 

I  entered  the  Civ-il  Service  E.xami- 
nation  room  with  a  spirit"  of  timidity, 
hoping  I  was  capable  of  passing  the 
test.  That  was  my  first  mistake-1 
could  only*  hope.  I  should  have  prac¬ 
ticed  beforehand;  I  should  have  tested 
my.self  so  that  I  could  have  been  sure 
of  what  I  could  do."  This  knowledge 
would  have  given  me  confidence. 

After  the  preliminaries,  otir  examiner 
signaled  “Go!”  and*  I  leaped  into  the 
race.  I  heard  someone  throw  his  car¬ 
riage  before  I  threw  mine.  Because  this 
annoyed  me,  I  pushed  myself-  harder, 
consequently  striking  the  wrong  key. 
This  worried  me.  I  struck  another 
wrong  key,  which  worrit-d  me  still* 
more.  My  thoughts  were  only,  “Hurry, 
hurry*!”  and  it  was  this  luu-rying  that 
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Business  teachers  acclaim 

NEW  ADDING  MACHINE  COURSE! 


Recently  Remington  Rand  introduced  a  new,  complete, 
ten-lesson  course  in  touch  operation  of  10-key  figuring 
machines.  The  response  of  Business  Teachers  from  all 
over  the  country  to  this  offer  has  far  exceeded  our  most 
generous  estimates. 

This  overwhelming  acceptance  clearly  testifies  to  a 
growing  preference  for  adding  and  calculating  machines 
offering  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  10-key  keyboards. 


It  also  points  up  the  need  for  school  training  on  these 
machines  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  operators. 

This  complete,  new  course  is  available  to  you  now.  It 
contains  all  the  necessary  materials  including  instructor’s 
guide,  exercise  sets,  students’  handbooks,  wall  charts, 
certificates  of  proficiency,  etc.  And . . .  Remington  Rand 
will  be  glad  to  assist  by  counsel  in  helping  you  set  up 
your  10-key  instruction  program. 


WtdMnMMMigfmn.  KtMMuL 


SEND  FOR  THIS  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 

We  have  prepared  an  illustrated  folder  about  this 
course.  It  describes  in  detail  the  materials  offered. 
Write  to  Remington  Rand,  Room  1675,  315  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  10.  Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  A857. 
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gives  a 
girl  a 
helping 

HAND 


A  beautiful  letter — 
yet  one  miserable 
error  stands  out  like 
a  gravy  stain  on  the 
Queen’s  robe. 

A  smart  Secretary 
neither  swears  (un¬ 
der  her  breath)  nor 
despairs.  She  reaches 
for  her  handy  White 
Polished  EraserStik 
.  .  .  one,  two,  three, 
a  quick  flick  .  .  .  and 


the  error  is  erased, 
leaving  not  a  ghost. 

It's  like  having  a 
third  hand,  this 
wood-encased  pol¬ 
ished  beauty.  Easily 
sharpened  with  knife 
or  mechanical  sharp¬ 
ener. 

Look  for  the 
EraserStik  trade¬ 
mark.  It  isn't  an 
Original  EraserStik 
unless  it  has  the 
EraserStik  name. 
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Free  Samples  to 
Teachers  for  class 
demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  Please  write 
on  your  school  let¬ 
terhead.  ▲ 

7099^ 


7099B  with  brush  ^ 


a 

ILI 

CD 

rr 

CL 

u 
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(©FflBER-CeSlELL 

PENCIL  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEWARK  3,  N  J 


proved  disastrous.  It  resulted  in  one® 
of  the  keys  sticking.  Worse,  when  I 
frantically  tried  to  return  it  to  position, 
the  head  came  off  in  my  fingers.*®  Slip¬ 
ping  from  my  grasp,  it  rolled  out  of 
sight  beneath  a  nearby  desk.  I  raced 
to  the  examiner  and  gasped  out**  my 
ill  luck.  He  assigned  me  another  type¬ 
writer;  but,  by  now,  1  was  so  nervous 
and  panic-stricken  that  the*®  paper  I 
inserted  was  crooked.  Worried  that  I 
had  lost  valuable  time,  I  pushtxl  myself 
harder.  Trouble*®  again— this  press  for 
time  caused  four  keys  to  stick;  and,  try 
as  I  might,  my  shaking  fingers  could 
not  separate  them. 

Like*^  a  flustered  hen  rousted  from 
her  nest,  1  sought  help  from  the  ex¬ 
aminer.  With  the  new  machine,  my 
hands  were  shaking*®  so  badly  I  could 


neither  strike  the  right  keys  nor  con¬ 
centrate  on  my  copy,  I  had  muddled 
through  several  lines*®  when  the  ex¬ 
aminer  called,  “Stop!” 

■  I  collapsed  in  my  seat,  feeling  like 
the  one-hoss  shay  of  literary  fame.  1*‘ 
knew  I  had  not  passed  the  test— and  I 
had  no  one  to  blame  but  myself. 

I  am  sure  there  is  something  to  be 
gained  by*®  my  experience,  with  an 
even  wider  application  than  to  typing 
tests.  Before  any  test,  any*®  interview, 
any  chance  to  prove  yourself,  know 
what  you  can  do.  Ciertainly  it  is  wise 
to  practice,  and  equally  wise®"  to  keep 
firmly  in  mind  your  capabilities  ami 
your  weaknesses.  Then,  when  it  comes 
to  a  test,  you  can  be®*  confident  of 
success.  For— remember— it  is  not  how 
fast  the  race  is  run,  but  how  well.  (435) 


Flash  Reading^ 

Carl  Sandburg— Poet  and  Biographer 


ELSIE  LEFFINCWELL 


C.ARL  SANDBURG,  a  talented  Amer¬ 
ican  writer  and  poet,  was  bom  in 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  of  Swedish*  immi¬ 
grant  parents.  Galesburg  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  Lincoln  country,  and  fel¬ 
lows  who  “used  to  know  Abe  Lincoln” 
were®  exceedingly  interesting  to  Carl. 
He  was  fond  of  reading  and  read  many 
books  from  the  public  library  and®  from 
the  librarx-  of  the  YMC.\. 

After  he  was  graduated  from  high 
school,  Carl  (he  preferred  to  be*  called 
“Charlie”)  worked  at  odd  jobs,  all  of 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  dead-end. 
He  was  nineteen  and  restless. 

PTnally  he®  decided  to  head  west.  He 
hopped  railroad  freights  and  saw  Peoria, 
Kansas  City,  Nebraska  Cit\',  Omaha,® 
Denver,  and  Pikes  Peak— all  together,  he 
traveled  a  thousand  miles.  He  came 
home  with  fifteen  dolla:-s— a  diflferent® 
person.  Carl  had  met  and  made  his  way 
among  strangers.  He  was  confident  that 
he  could  win  for  himself  a  measure®  of 
success.  Reading  was  still  an  important 
part  of  his  life. 

Then  came  the  blowing  up  of  the 
battleship  Maine®  and  the  Spanish- 
.\merican  War,  the  first  war  in  which 
the  United  States  sent  troops  on  ocean 
transports  to  fight*®  on  foreign  soil. 


Carl  decided  to  be  a- soldier.  He  was 
gone  five  months  and  saw  service  in 
Puerto  Rico.  He**  came  home  to  a  hero’s 
welcome  and  an  offer  of  free  tuition  for 
a  year  at  Lombard  College  in  Gales¬ 
burg.*®  There  he  completed  his  educa¬ 
tion.  For  two  years,  he  was  secretary’  to 
the  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  and*®  then  he 
began  to  work  on  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines. 

Most  of  Sandburg’s  writings  are  about 
the  country  around**  Illinois,  and  a 
number  are  about  .\braham  Lincoln. 
His  Abraham  Lincoln:  the  Prairie  Years 
and  AhrahanP-'  Lincoln:  the  War  Years 
are  among  the  best-known. 

■  Sandburg’s  poetry  is  well  represented 
by  this  short  poem*®  called  Fog; 

“The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet. 

It  sits  looking 
over  harbor  and  city 
on  silent  haunches 
and,  then,*®  moves  on.” 

Altvays  the  Younfi  StrattRcrs  is  Mr. 
Sandburg’s  current  book.  It  is  the  story 
of  his  life  as  a  child  and*®  a  youth  in 
Galesburg.  In  this  book,  Carl  Sandburg 
expresses  his  faith  in  an  America  that 
always  has  a  welcome*®  for  the  “young 
strangers”  who  come  to  her  shores. 
(388) 

*  Vocabulary  includes  Chapters  Nine  and  Ten 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 
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When  teachers  select  IBM’s,  they  get  more  than  a  fine 
typewriter.  New  and  exciting  ways  open  up  to  improve 
teaching  techniques.  Tedious  drilling  is  eliminated. 
Students  are  stimulated  to  enthusiastic  effort— and 
greater  accomplishment.  All  in  all,  with  IBM  Electric 
Typewriters,  teaching  satisfaction  is  increased  and 
students  graduate  to  jobs  their  training  has  equipped 
them  to  handle— well. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


IBM,  Dept,  be 

59)  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  send  booklet,  “Electric  Typev/riters 
in  Education”  and  latest  classroom  results. 
Q  We’d  like  to  see  your  free,  color  sound  movie, 

“Electric  Typing  Time”  on _ 

(date) 

Name _ _ 


WINS 

COLLEGE  TEACHERS’ 
TEST 

Typing  teachers  know  typewriters.  In  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  they  recently  put 
every  make  of  electric  and  conventional 
typewriter  through  its  paces.  They  tested. 
They  compared.  And  they  bought  IBM’s! 
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Naturally,  when  your  students  have  learned  on  the  machines  they 
are  most  likely  to  use  later  on  the  job,  they  will  do  better  work 
.  .  .  be  more  valuable  to  their  employers. 

And  that’s  why  training  students  on  a  Burroughs  is  so  practical 
.  .  .  so  logical. 

Burroughs  machines  are  found  wherever  there’s  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample — 24  of  America’s  leading  companies  have  bought  40,003 
Burroughs  Calculators  and  that’s  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  in  use. 

Burroughs  basic  business  machines — adding,  calculating,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting — are  ideally  suited  for  classroom  use.  They  fea¬ 
ture  operating  ease  and  simplicity,  combined  with  extra-durable  con¬ 
struction  and  remarkably  low  maintenance  costs — the  same  features 
that  have  made  them  standard  equipment  in  so  many  businesses. 

It’s  easy  to  give  your  students  the  right  start,  when  you  standardize 
on  Burroughs,  ('all  your  Burroughs  man  for  full  information— see 
the  yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book — or  w  rite  direct  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


NEW  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


"Learning  the  Burroughs  Calculator  " 
a  (iH-page  manual  complete  with  drills 
and  tests,  is  now  atailahle  to  public 
and  private  schools. 

One  copy  of  the  manual,  providing 
80  hours  of  practice  material,  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  each  Calculator  purchased. 
Additional  copies  may  be  obtained 
at  nominal  cost. 

For  schools  offering  longer  courses, 
"Calculator  Practice  Drills"  and  "Ad¬ 
vanced  Addition  Practice  Problems" 
can  be  obtained  to  expand  courses 
up  to  iUO  hours. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 


a  ill  KU  LK  TtitKE  S  til  SISLSS  TlttRE  S 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  ADDING  MACHINES  •  CALCULATORS 


BUSINESS  EDUC.VnON  WOBED 


PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


■  D(K-torates  Recently  Reported— 

•  Harrison  J.  Cameron,  Jr.,  Doctor 
ot  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  August,  1953.  Thesis:  A  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Opinions  of  the  Seeondary 
School  liusimss  Teaehers  of  Texas 
Relative  to  Their  Uiuler graduate  Pro¬ 
fessional  Education.  Major  advisor:  Dr. 
James  Gemmell.  Doctor  (Cameron  is  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  business  education 
and  secretarial  administration  at  Texas 
Technological  College  ( Lubbock, 
Texas).  He  earned  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  at  the  Bl(M)msburg  (Pa.)  State 
Teachers  College,  his  Ed.M.  at  Penn 
State.  He  taught  in  Mainland  and 
Pennsylvania  high  schools  prior  to 
joining  the  Texas  Tech  staff  in  1951. 

•  Philip  S.  Gross,  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  New  York  Universih-,  October, 
1953.  Thesis:  Comparative  Study  of 
Two  Methods  of  Learning  the  Key¬ 
board  in  the  Study  of  Touch  Type¬ 
writing.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Tonne.  Doctor  Gross  is  the  inventor  of 
the  “Tuch-Rite  Plan”  for  mastering 
keyboard  reaches  by  the  use  of  a  fin¬ 
gering  boartl  instead  of  the  typewriter. 

•  Carl  H.  Cummings,  Doctor  of 
Education,  Northwestern  University, 
.\ugust,  1953.  Thesis:  The  Nature  of 
Business  English.  Major  advisor:  Dr. 
Rus.sell  Cansler,  Doctor  Cummings, 
after  three  years’  association  with  Dr. 
Albert  C.  Fries  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  joined  Doctor  PYies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  last 
September.  Doctor  Cummings  had 
previously  taught  at  the  University  of 
Texas  and  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity.  At  use  he  is  assistant  professor 
of  office  administration  and  business 
txlucation. 

•  Miss  Allien  R.  Rtisson,  Doctor  of 
Education,  at  UCL.\.  in  August.  Thesis: 


Harrison  ).  Cameron  .  .  .  now  Ed.D.,  Penn  State 
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Allien  R.  Russon  .  .  .  now  Ed.O.,  UCLA 


The  Prediction  of  Scholastic  Achieve¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  Majors  at 
the  College  Level.  Major  advisor:  Dr. 
Sam  J.  Wanous.  Doctor  Russon  has 
taught  in  both  public  and  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools  in  Utah;  she  received  her 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  from 
the  Universih’  of  Utah,  where  she  is 
now  a  member  of  the  secretarial-train¬ 
ing  staff. 

•  Jessie  C.  Gustafson,  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  June,  at  UCL.\.  Thesis:  A 
Critical  Study  of  the  Content  of  and 
Implications  for  a  Junior  College-  Course 
in  Personal  Finance.  Major  adxisor:  Dr. 
Sam  J.  Wanous.  Doctor  Gustafson  re¬ 
ceived  both  her  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  from  USG.  She  has  been  a 
secretar\-,  professional  researcher,  and 
an  instructor  at  h'ullerton  Junior  Col¬ 
lege;  she  is  now  on  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  staff  at  Los  Angeles  State  College. 
Doctor  Gustafson  is  national  secretary' 


Philip  S.  Cross  .  .  .  now  Ph.D.,  NYU 


fessie  C.  Gustafson  .  .  .  now  Ed.D.,  UCLA 


of  Theta  Alpha  Delta  ( national  business 
education  fraternity’)  and  vice-president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  section  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  BE.\. 

■  New  and  Recent  Appointments— 

•  Dr.  Kenneth  Wilson  is  new  head 
of  the  Division  of  Business  (dejiart- 
ments:  accounting,  general  business, 
business  education,  secretarial.  Bureau 
of  Busine.ss  Research,  and  food  dis- 
trihution)  at  Michigan  State  College. 
His  appointment  is  a  promotion  from 
his  departmental  chair  as  head  of 
MSC’s  unirpie  (’urriculum  in  Food  Dis- 
tributioTi,  which  he  has  filled  since 
1950;  he  is  succeeded  there  by  Dr. 
Eduard  A.  Brand.  The  former  acting 
head  of  the  division.  Prof.  E.  A.  Gee, 
continues  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Accounting. 

•  Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame,  relieved  of 
his  extra  duties  as  Acting  Dean  at 
Florida  State  University’  by  the  ap- 


Carl  H.  Cummings  .  .  .  now  Ed.D.,  Northwestern 
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How  lo  Make 

1j\JVJSJ3L£ 

Erasures 


^vithout  tipping.  Made  of  heavy  gau^^;  steel 

with  soft  grey  finish.  Size.  7*  wide,  9H* 
6*  base.  So  low  in  cost  .  .  .  you  can  afford 
one  for  every  typist. 

ORDIR  NOW  by  moit  if  nol  ovoUobI# 
from  your  stationer. 


BANKERS  BOX  COMPANY 

Mokcn  of  LiSerty  Record  Storooe  Rrodu<t» 

770  S*.  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicogo  5,  Illinois 


pointment  ot  Dr.  Cliarle.s  .A.  Rovetta 
as  Dean,  is  giving  full  time  to  his  de¬ 
partment  of  business  wlucation,  in 
which  these  changes;  Mr.s.  Dorothtf 
Ringer  is  now  teaching  in  the  Univer- 
sitv  demonstration  high  school;  and 
Calvin  C.  Miller  (A.B.  and  Ed.M., 
Penn  State)  is  a  new  instructor. 

•  Dr.  Arnold  C.  Condon,  at  the 
(lollege  of  Commerce  of  the  Univc^rsity 
of  Illinois,  has  become  head  of  the  new 
Business  Education  Department,  which 
c‘mergc*d  from  a  reorganization  of  the 
former  Dc*partment  of  Business  Organ¬ 
ization  and  Operation.  Other  depart¬ 
ment  lu'ads;  E.  R.  Dillavon,  business 
law;  M.  J.  Mandcvillc.  management; 
P.  D.  Converse,  marketing;  and  C.  A. 
Moyer,  ac-countancy.  .Additions  to  Doc¬ 
tor  Condon’s  staff;  Arthur  Allee,  for- 
merl\  at  the  lhiiversit\-  of  Iowa;  and 
Floyd  Crank,  Northwestern  doctoral 
candidate. 

■  Lives,  Private  and  Professional— 

•  Dean  T.  Laterence  Davis,  of  the 
( College  of  Pr.ictical  .Arts  and  Letters  at 
Boston  University,  died  suddenly  on 
October  16.  .Associatc'd  with  the  Uni- 
versits-  for  the  past  thirty-eight  year's, 
he  founded  the  P.AL  division  in  1919 
and  sc*rved  as  its  dean  until  his  death. 
More  than  6,()()()  graduates  had  rc'ceived 
their  diplomas  from  him. 

•  Joint  Leslie  Goddard  is  an  instruc¬ 
tor  at  the  Los  .Angt'les  Metropolitan 
Junior  College;  he  h.is  been  teaching 
such  course's  ;is  “Legal  Procc'dures  for 
Legal  Sc'cretaries”  and  business  l.iw. 
I’ntil  recently  he  was  also  a  depot)  in 


the  U.  S.  attorney’s  office  in  Los  .An¬ 
geles;  but  now  he  has  been  appointed 
a  commissioner  to  the  Superior  Court, 
wht're  he  will  hear  domestic-relations 
cases  as  a  cj nasi- judicial  officer.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  is  nonpolitical  and  perma¬ 
nent.  But  he  keeps  ou  at  Metropolitan, 
Tuesday  and  Thursd;iy  nights.  He  has 
an  L.L.B.  from  USC. 

•  John  G.  Leaeh,  vice-president  of 
(h)ldey-Beacom  School  of  Business,  has 
had  a  unitjue  and  distinguished  honor 
bestowed  on  him;  the  Delaware  State 
Board  of  Education  has  named  a  new 
school  for  crippled  children  “The  John 
G.  l.each  School  for  Handicapped 
Children.”  Speaking  for  the  Board  mem¬ 
bers,  State  Superintendent  George  R. 
Miller  said  the  name  suggestion  came 
from  the  Board  itself,  “in  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  given  more  time  and  effort 
for  the  advancement  of  handicapped 
children  than  any  m.ui  I  know.” 

•  Dr.  Lloyd  Morey  is  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  he  is 
also  a  190.5  graduate  of  the  Gem  (aty 
Business  (’ollege,  where  the  records 
show  that  he  graduated  with  an  average 
grade  of  96.3  per  cent  and  a  final 
grade  of  99  per  cent  in  accounting.  He 
started  work  at  the  Universit)-  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  its  business  office,  t(M)k  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  for  degree  work, 
and  became  comptroller  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1917. 

•  George  A.  Meadoii  s  recently  cele- 
bratwl  thirty  years’  managrrship  of  the 
Meadows-Draughon  School  in  .Shreve¬ 
port.  Highest  accolade;  a  .5(M)-word 


.ALREADY  HUSTLING  for  new  members  and  already  shaping  up  plans  for  next 
P^a.rter’s  big  convention  of  the  Eastern  Business  Teachers  .Association — Boston;  Hotel 
Statler,  April  L5-17 — is  the  executive  board:  (seated)  Exhibits  Manager  Ted  La- 
Monte;  Secretary  Evelyn  R.  Kulp;  President  Bernard  A.  Shilt;  Past  President 
Helen  Reynolds;  Treasurer  Pernin  H.  Q.  Taylor;  and  (standing)  Board  Members 
Donald  J.  Post,  A.  Raymond  Jackson,  Helen  J.  Keily,  and  Earl  F.  Rock;  and 
Program  Director  Bill  Polishook.  Missing  from  the  picture  are  Vice-President  .Arthur 
C.  Long,  Membership  Chairman  LeRoy  A.  Brendel,  and  Publicity  Chairman  Joseph 
(iruber.  The  convention  will  be  EBT.A’s  .57th.  Theme:  “Busine-is  and  Education 
\^ork  Together.” 


With  a  few  feather-light 
strokes,  a  Rush  FybRglass 
Eraser  removes  the  last 
trace  of  an  incorrect  char¬ 
acter —  makes  it  easy  for 
you  to  emse  and  still  keep 
your  typing  clean  and  pro¬ 
fessional-looking.  ^ 

Colorful  plastic  holder 
uses  long-life  propel-repel 
refills.  It  must  satisfy  you 
—  or  your  money  back. 


USH- 


Order  from  your  Dealer 
or  tend  50^  and 
nam*  of  dealer  to 


The  Eraser  Co.,  Inc. 

r.  1070  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.Y. 
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HEIGHT  TO  51>/2 


•  ACCOMMODATES 
STANDARD-SIZE 
MACHINE  AND  1 


THK  Fl.OKIDA  UKA  met  in  Orlande*  in  Oe  tnlter  t<»  hear  addrejsses  hy  Madeline  S. 
Strony,  take  part  in  a  radio  profiram.  h»dd  a  banquet,  distribute  a  state-wide  direc¬ 
tory.  and  discuss  classroom  desifjns.  Above,  at  reception:  Vice-President  Fldna  Long. 
President  Della  Rosenberg.  Secretary  Ressie  Hiers.  Mrs.  .Strony.  Convention  Cbair- 
man  Frances  .Saunders,  and  .Sergeant-at-.\rms  .lobn  Hudson. 


•  4  DISTINCTIVE 
MODELS 


The  Allen  Typing  Demonstration  Table  enables 
effective  teaching  by  audio-visual  techniques  in 
full  view  of  your  students.  Recommended  by 
leading  educators  for  use  in  typing  classrooms. 
Now  standard  classroom  equipment  in  most  large 
cities  throughout  United  States  and  Casiada. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


c  B  \f  r 

A  U  U  I  on  nationally 

U  11  1  iJ  advertised 

SWEEP-SECOND  TIMER 

For  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting 


Special 
School  Price 


APOLLO 


A  special  purchase  enables  us  to  offer  this 
excellent  push-button,  sweep-second  timer 
at  an  extremely  low  price.  Long  hand  reg¬ 
isters  seconds  and  small  hand  registers 
minutes.  Has  30-minute  center  register. 
Operation:  A  pressure  on  the  crown  will 
consecutively  start,  stop,  and  again  start  the 
timer;  a  pressure  on  the  side  pin  will  bring 
both  hands  back  to  zero. 


Educational  Timer  Company 

4006  Carlisle  Ave.,  Baltimore  16,  Md. 

Send  me  sweep-second  timers  at 

the  special  school  price  of  $14.95  each. 
Fully  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Name^ _ _ _ 


School/Address 


JANUARY,  1934 


H.M. 

Hart 

ALLEN  CO. 

ford,  Wisconsin 

Susaimc  Rook,  of  Erie’s  Lawrence 
Lark  HS,  heads  the  Northwestern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  business  teach¬ 
ers  .  .  .  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Coxe  does  the 
same  in  midstate.  .  .  .  Harold  Hudson, 
of  tlie  Stafford  Hall  School  of  Business 
^Summit,  New  Jersey),  is  the  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Schools  of  Business.  .  .  . 

Ernest  .A.  May,  of  Riverside  High  in 
Milwauke(‘,  is  new  prr’^ident  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Bfc]A;  his  associate  officers:  Flor¬ 
ence  Trakel,  Marin  Hauser,  Lorrain 
Misslinf^,  Gaylord  Aplin,  Cecil  Reede, 
and  Ray  Larson.  .  .  .  Paul  Richards 
(Santa  .Monica  JC’)  has  been  suceeetled 
by  Carol  Ford  (Pomona  JC)  as  head 
of  the  Southeni  Stvtion  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  BEA,  at  a  meeting  at  the  Carna¬ 
tion  Company,  in  Los  Angeles.  .  .  . 

Russell  Wright  (High  School,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.)  is  now  president  of 
the  New  England  Business  Educators 
Association  (formerly,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  High  School  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association— the  name  was  changed 
at  last  November’s  convention  in  Bos¬ 
ton).  Other  NEBEA  officers  include 
Eleanor  Tahaney,  Anne  K.  Kirby,  Mar¬ 
garet  Hart,  W.  Ray  Burke,  and  Stuart 
Duniiar-  past-president  Ls  William  T. 
Gibbs.  .  ,  . 

Dr.  William  J.  Masson  (State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa)  is  new  president  of  the 
Iowa  BEA,  elected  at  the  state  con¬ 
vention  in  November  along  with  fel¬ 
low  officers  Kathleen  Parker  and  Paul 
Boysen.  ...  .At  the  Tri-State  (Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia)  BEA 
convention  in  Pittsburgh  in  November, 
Alexander  I.  Hartman  (Robert  Morris 


School  of  Business)  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  his  associates:  Lcoiuird  J.  lAguori, 
Rose  Marie  Scavaricl,  Helen  Widener, 
Tobias  F.  Santarelli,  Frank  Sanders, 
and  Dr.  Gedeon  Charles.  .  .  . 

New  head  of  the  Southwest  Private 
Commercial  Schools  Ass(K‘iation  is  H. 
M.  Butler  (Wichita  Falls:  Draughon’s 
BC);  chairman  of  the  teachers  division, 
Mrs.  Billie  Brownell  (Houston:  Mas¬ 
sey  BC). 

Georpe  Horton  was  elected  at  the 
late  October  state  convention  to  head 
up  the  Business  Education  section  of 
the  state  association;  he’s  from  Farm¬ 
ington  High  School.  .  .  .  Edward  R. 
Grosser,  chairman  of  the  Kansas  st*c- 
tional  BEA,  is  sut'ceeded  by  Irene 
Tinkler,  of  Beloit  High  School.  .  .  . 
Liston  M.  Fox,  chairman  of  the  East 
Tennessee  BEA,  is  succeeded  by 
Frank  Tannewitz,  of  Science  Hill  High 
School,  in  Johnson  Cit\’.  .  .  .  Hubert 
Bowers,  of  Martinsville,  is  president¬ 
elect  of  the  Indianapolis  section  of  the 
Indiana  .state  BE.A. 

®  College  Clippings,  School  Snaps— 

•  In  Kansas,  to  render  “the  best  pos¬ 
sible  service  to  business  education  in 
Kansas,’’  the  Emporia  STC  has  begun 
publication  of  the  Easiness  Education 
Newsletter,  with  Gerald  W.  Maxwell 
as  editor.  A  quarterly,  for  teachers  only, 
and  free, 

•  In  Oklahoma,  the  Duncan  Business 
College  was  completely  wiped  out  when 
a  fire  destroyed  half  a  block  of  dowm- 
town  Duncan,  in  a  million-dollar  loss. 
The  fire  occurred  on  a  Sunday;  so,  for¬ 
tunately,  there  was  no  loss  of  life. 

•  In  North  Carolina,  the  King’s  Busi- 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS: 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  position  in  the 
34th  YEAR  Midwest,  West,  or  Alaska,  we  can  help  you. 
Enroll  now. 

CLINTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Member  N.  A.  T.  A.  Clinton,  Iowa 


Prepare  for  a 
TEACHING 
or 

BUSINESS  CAREER 

Earn  a  degree  in  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  with  a  major  'i  BUSINESS  EDU¬ 
CATION.  Progrom  designed  as  dual 
preparation  either  for  teaching  ALL 
business  subjects  in  high  school  or  for 
work  in  the  business  world. 

Write:  EARL  G.  NICKS,  Chairman 
Department  of  Business  Education 

University  of  Denver 

DENVER  10,  COLORADO 

. 


TEACHERS  OF  SHORTHAND 

The  advaaeed  trainin{  technique  deti{iied 
to  assist  the  shorthand  teacher  in  conducthi 
class.  .  .  . 

A  complete  library  of 
SHORTHAND  DICTATION 
on  PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 

Send  for  free  descriptive  literature  to; 

DICTATION  DISC  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  637,  90  Church  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


Theodora  Brown  .  .  .  N.J.  Teacher  of  the  Year 


ness  College  (Raleigh)  has  just  acquired 
a  new  home,  the  “Reinlyn  House,’’  long 
a  Raleigh  landmark.  It  will  be  remod¬ 
eled  into  “a  beautiful  school  at  the  new 
site,’’  says  President  Orville  T.  Smith. 

•  In  Mas.sachusetts,  the  Bennett 
Secretarial  School  (Springfield)  also 
has  moved  to  a  new  building:  it’s  now 
at  18  Vernon  Street. 

•  In  New  Jersey,  the  Bergen  Junior 
(a)llege  (since  1933;  500  students)  has 
merged  with  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege  (.since  1941;  almost  3,000  stu¬ 
dents),  providing  a  40-acre  campus 
and  36  buildings.  Schools  and  faculty 
arc  intact;  Dr.  Peter  Sammartino  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  the  new,  en¬ 
larged  Fairleigh  Dickinson,  while  Dr. 
Walter  Head,  former  Bergen  president, 
b{‘comes  provost. 

•  In  Pennsylvania,  there’s  a  new 
name  for  Pennsylvania  State  College: 
It’s  now  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

•  In  California,  Mignon  Montgom¬ 
ery  headed  the  Dean’s  List  at  .Metro¬ 
politan  Junior  College,  with  perfect 
grades.  (Xld-endum:  .she  is  a  grand¬ 
mother.  On  the  .same  campus,  78-year- 
old  Gertrude  Saylor  takes  typing  be¬ 
cause  it  “keeps  my  fingers  limlier.’’ 

•  In  Missouri,  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  state  teachers’ 
association  adopted  a  Constitution  and 
is  stepping  out  on  its  own,  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  Missouri  Business  Teachers 
Association.  First  convention;  March 
20,  in  Columbia.  President  is  Lous 
Fann,  of  North  Kansas  City  High 
School;  other  officers:  Dr.  Charles  E. 
KauzIarich,  Dale  J.  Blackwell,  and 
Margaret  Elam. 

•  In  Ohio,  the  executive  secretary  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Dr.  Charles  Hicks, 
reported  the  score  on  memberships  in 
the  fraternity:  as  of  October  1,  total 
initiates  were  3,399;  of  these,  468  are 
life  members,  79  are  honorary  mem¬ 
bers,  28  are  deceased,  and  70  per  cent 
of  all  initiates  are  active  and  in  good 
standing. 
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■  Prufessiunal  Calendar— 

•  December  2H-30:  56th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  NBTA,  in  St.  Louis,  at  the 
Hotel  Jefferson,  Hubert  T.  Barnes  pre¬ 
siding.  Theme:  “Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Business  Educators.” 

•  February  11-13:  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  NABTTl,  with  Dr.  Harry  Huff¬ 
man  presiding  and  Dr.  Donald  J.  Tate 
and  Dorothy  L.  Travis  designing  the 
program.  In  Chicago,  at  the  C’onrad 
Hilton  Hotel. 

•  April  3:  V’^irginia  BEA,  at  Natural 
Bridge. 

•  April  15-17:  57th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  EBTA,  in  Boston,  at  the  Hotel 
Staffer,  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  presiding. 
Theme:  “Business  and  Education  Work 
Together.” 

•  April  21  -22:  9th  annual  convention 
of  the  C'atholic  BEA,  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago.  Theme:  “Psychological 
\spect.s  of  Job  Promotion.” 

■  .\ccounts  from  Washington— 

•  .Ww  U.  S.  (Uuumissioucr  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  Samuel  Brownell,  brother  of 
.\ttorney-General  Brownell.  He  suc- 
eetxls  the  late  Lee  M.  Thurston,  bril¬ 
liant  Miehigan  educator,  who  died 
suddenly  after  two  months  in  office. 

•  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby  plans  (say  \\';ish- 
ington  rumors)  to  resign  her  post  and 
to  run  for  the  governorship  of  Texas. 
If  she  does  resign.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
her  Undersecretary,  is  expected  to  get 
her  Federal  job. 

■  Selden,  New  Pennsylvania  Chief— 

William  11.  Selden,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  Business  Education  for 
Pennsylvania.  He  succeeds  Dr.  John 
Haubert,  who  resigned  the  post  to  be¬ 
come  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
city  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Selden  is  a  resident  of  Berwick, 
Pennsylvania.  He  attended  the  Blooms- 
burg  STC,  graduating  in  January,  1943, 
witli  a  B.S.  in  Business  Education  and 
bec-oming  an  instructor  in  Berwick  High 


William  Selden  .  .  .  new  Pa.  chief 


School.  More  recently,  he  has  taught 
in  a  Berwick  juiiior  high  school,  where 
he  served  also  as  assistant  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  His  work  in  Berwick  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  two  years’  military  service 
and  a  half  year  as  instnictor  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  Air  Force  School  at  Penn  State. 

He  was  awarded  his  Ed.M.  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1949,  by  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  is  now  completing  work 
for  his  doctorate.  In  his  early  thirties, 
Mr.  Selden  is  the  youngest  man  ever 
to  hold  the  Pennsylvania  supervisory 
post. 

■  Baron  Heads  NYC  Area  CEA— 

Newly  elected  president  of  the  Com¬ 


mercial  Education  *\ssociation  of  New 
York  City  and  vicinity  is  Harold  Baron, 
chairman  of  the  accounting  department 
in  New  York’s  Lafayette  High  School. 
.\s  president,  Mr.  Baron  heads  the 
executive  committee  that  co-ordinates 
the  joint  activities  of  the  five  separate 
associations  that  make  up  the  CEA. 

Presidents  of  the  separate  associa¬ 
tions  are:  Arnold  Taub,  president  of 
the  Accounting  .Association;  Sidtuy 
Blitz,  of  the  Distributive  Education  As¬ 
sociation;  Dr.  Abe  Klein,  of  the  Cregg 
Teachers  Association;  Dr.  Samuel  Alt¬ 
man,  of  the  Pitman  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  L.  Arenssen  Pearson,  of  the 


Never  too  young  to  learn  p;, 


Today  thousands  of  adults  are  help¬ 
less  in  money  matters  simply  because 
they  never  learned  early  in  life  how  to 
manuf’e  money. 

Children's  Spending  is  a  new  book¬ 
let  that  explains  this  important  skill 
simply,  clearly,  for  the  6  to  IS  age 
group.  The  question  of  allowances, 
when  other  children  have  more  money, 
handling  family  charge  accounts,  and 
enct)uraging  a  savings  program  are 
only  a  few  of  the  subjects  thoroughly 
explored  and  explained. 

Authoritative  .  .  .  Attractive 


Outstanding  authorities  in  child  and 
family  living  have  assisted  us  in  pre¬ 
paring  this  attractively  illustrated  S2- 
page  booklet.  PTA  groups  will  fmd 
it  especially  useful.  Contains  no  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Help  your  students  now  to  learn  a 
skill  they  will  need  all  their  lives! 
Send  for  your  free  booklet  today ! 


Teaching  these  fundamentals  now  will  make  the  difference 
in  later  life  between  adults  who  are  helpless  in  money  mat¬ 
ters,  or  capable  of getting  the  most  out  of  income  and  out  of  life. 


Director  of  Consumer  Education 
Household  Finance  Corporation 


Prl^ctical  (f aides  for  ^  ^ 

''  v'l  Bettet\Lii  ing  ' 

Consumer  Education  Department 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE 


Household  Finance  Corporation 
Consumer  Education  Department  No.  BEWI-4 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Children's  Spending, 
and . copies  for  classroom  use  at  loe  each. 


Same . 

Address . 

City . 

School  or  orsotnization . 


JANUARY,  1954 
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Assotiatioii  ot  Private  Schools  of  Busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Baron’s  fellow  officers  for  the 
(.’KA  arc  Murray  W'ciniiian,  first  vice- 
president;  Marion  S.  Craifi,  second 
vice-president;  Florence  McGill,  sccrc- 
tar\';  and  Sydney  Kletorick,  treasurer. 

■  Bryant  Caps  Two  Ladies— 

■At  the  suininer  eonimeneeinent  ot 
Bryant  College,  honorary  degrees  were 
awarded  to  five  nationally  known  pt*r- 
soiis,  two  of  whom  are  women  promi- 
licnt  in  President  Pasenhower’s  admin¬ 
istration:  Mrs.  Greta  Culp  Ilohhy, 
Secretary  of  llciilth,  Pldueation  and 
\V«‘lfare;  and  Mrs.  Ivy  linker  Priest, 
I'.  S.  Treasurer. 

.M  rs.  Hohhy  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  exercises.  “W’e  are  witnessing,” 
said  .Mrs.  Mohhy,  ‘‘a  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  individual  char¬ 
acter,  individual  digiiity,  and  the  truth 
that  men  and  women  are  greater  than 
any  machine  and  cannot  he  cnished  by 
any  machine  if  they  develop  their  own 
powers,  their  oneness  of  humanity.” 

The  male  recipients?  They  were 
lames  C.  Pentu’y,  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
C’o.;  Morgan  H.  Brainard,  of  .Aetna 
Life;  and  Rof^cr  \\’.  Bahson,  founder  of 
Bahson  Institute. 

■  New  Name  for  Smith-Corona— 

For  a  long  time  the  name  has  been 
“L  C  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters  Inc.,” 
hut  now  it’s  been  shortened  officially  to 
‘  Smith-C'orona  Ine.  ” 

Elw\n  L.  Smith,  company  president, 
explains:  the  new  name  is  easier  to 
identify,  to  recollect,  to  write  on  pur¬ 
chase  orders,  to  file;  and,  the  change 
brings  the  company’s  official  name 
closer  to  the  brand  names  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  company  had  fonnerly  identi- 


BKAMINti  WIN.NF.H.''  <>f  Pi  Oinejia  Pi’s  annual  Chapter  .Award  are  these  .'kA  meni- 
i)ers  of  Eta  Chapter,  at  .North  Texas  ( Denton  I  .State  Teachers  College,  shown  w  itii 
{in  the  renter)  co-^ponsor  Ardetli  .Stedinan.  national  Secretary-Historian  .Marie 
Vilhauer.  and  co-sponsor  .loseph  R.  Peters.  The  Bloomsbnrg  STC  chapter  had  top 
score  for  reports,  the  lieorgia  State  College  for  Women  chapter  was  tops  in  publica¬ 
tions,  and  the  Denton  group  was  tied  with  the  .Madison  College  chapter  for  special 
projects;  but  f'ta  Chapter  had  highest  all-over  score.  Eta  gets  plaque,  temporary 
possession  of  a  rotating  plaque,  and  the  jid)  of  judging  the  next  contest.  This  year's 
judges  were  last  Year’s  winners,  the  chapter  at  East  Candina  College,  in  Creenville. 
N.  C. 


fied  some  of  it.s  products  as  “L  C  Smith” 
and  some  as  “Ciorona.  ” 

■  Six  Days’  Work  in  F’ive— 

Last  summer  the  .Military  .Air  Trans¬ 
port  Service  of  the  Air  Force  (reports 
HemRand’s  Sy. stems  magazine)  com¬ 
pleted  an  extensive  study  of  the  electric 
versus  the  manual  ty  pewriter.  In  terms 
ot  manpower,  the  average  typist  can 
produce  on  an  electric  typewriter  in  five 
normal  days  the  same  amount  of  work 
that  takes  her  six  davs  on  a  manual 


machine.  In  terms  of  cost,  the  increased 
production  can  he  translated,  .says  Sys¬ 
tems,  into  a  saving  of  $.514,  on  the  basis 
of  average  annual  salaries  of  $‘327.3. 

■  Pi  Omega  Pi  Expands  E'lirther- 
Spring  and  summer  saw  three  more 

chapters— the  fJOth,  91st,  and  92nd— 
added  to  the  roster  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  na¬ 
tional  fraternity  for  business  teacher 
trainees: 

•  Gamma  Sifitna  Chapter  was  in¬ 
stalled  on  May  23  at  the  Fre.sno  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  State  (^(dlege,  by  past  national 
president  FraTiees  Botsford. 

•  Gamma  Tan  Chapter  was  installed 
on  Inne  1  1  at  U(;LA.  The  installation 
was  conducted  by  Miss  Botsford. 

•  Gamma  I'fmlon  Chapter  was  re- 
portt'd  h<'re  last  month. 

■  New  Yearbcmk  in  April— 

The  1954  American  Busine.ss  Educa¬ 
tion  Yearbook,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
NBT.A  and  EBT.A,  will  be  entitled 
‘  Guidance  Procedures  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation”  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
next  .April.  Editor  is  Dr.  Vernon  Mus.sel- 
man.  University  of  Kentucky;  his  asso¬ 
ciates;  Dr.  Inez  Ray  Wells,  Ohio  State 
University;  Dr.  Vernal  Carmichael,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College;  and  Dr.  James 
M.  Thompson,  Eastern  Illinois  State 
College.  The  seventeen  chapters  in  the 
Yearbook  include  the  contributions  of 

KRS  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  to  serve  tbrougbout  19.54  ami  more  than  30  btis-ed  leaders, 
otby  Veon  (Penn  State I.  re-elected  historian;  Dr.  Herbert  Every  dnes-paid-up  member  of 
t:  Rosemarie  .Scavariel  (Robinson  Township  High  School,  NBT.A  and  EBT.A  will  recfivc  his  copy 

and  {standing)  Dr.  .1  Marshall  Hanna  (Ohio  State),  free— as  well  as  copies  of  the  American 

ore  Woodward  (Peabody),  vice-president;  Dr.  Frank  Bu.sine.ss  Education  Quarterly.  Signs  of 
ississippil.  succeeding  Dr.  Wi>odward  as  treasurer;  and  a  bargain:  Single  c*opies  of  the  ycar- 
io  State),  re-elected  the  fraternity’s  executive  secretary.  book  to  nonmembers  will  cost  $3.50; 
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hut  members  get  convention  privileges, 
ami  the  yearhook  and  the  (juarterly 
mag.izine  for  only  S3— their  dues  feel 
■  The  Deserted  Village— 

“It  is  not  enough  that  we  merely 
know  where  another  nation  lies,”  said 
President  Eisenhower  in  an  address  to 
the  American  Clouucil  on  Education. 
“It  is  not  enough  that  we  know  of  their 
institutions,  their  histor\-,  their  tradi¬ 
tions.  We  must  gain  some  understanding 
of  those  people  as  such.” 

Then  lie  illustrated  the  point. 

“I  have  never  forgotten  my  shock, 
(>nce,  when  I  saw  a  very  modern-looking 
village  deserted  in  a  far  corner  of 
.Africa.  It  had  heen  deserted  hecanse  the 
hnilders  put  miming  w’ater  into  all  the 
houses.  The  women  rehelled,  hecanse 
there  was  now  taken  away  from  them 
their  only  excuse  for  social  contact  with 
their  own  kind  at  the  village  well.  I 
suddenly  understood  that  I  <lidn’t  un¬ 
derstand  others.  I  had  heen  guilty  of 
the  ver>-  great  error  of  putting  into  their 
minds  and  hearts  the  same  aspirations, 
the  same  kind  of  desires  that  I  had.  .And 
it  simply  isn’t  so.” 

His  antidote:  more  exchanges  of 
teachers  and  students. 


«  IT H  THE  ()I>E.\I\(;  oi  the  neu  fall  term 
in  September,  Pace  College  teas  completely 
located  in  its  new  home  at  41  Park  Row. 
Mew  York  City.  The  sixteen-story  limestone 
and  granite  structure  was  extensirely  re¬ 
modeled  to  accommodate  tne  .school. 


lowii  A.  d«ino4i»trat*s  th«  timpl*  od|uitin9  m^cKoniim 

of  Crown  dnsk.  Typing  platform  con  b«  C|wkkly  changed 
from  ony  liotght  from  26"  to  30" 


"One  of  the  greatest  aids 
to  the  typing  teacher" 

toys  Louis  A.  Loslio 

Mr.  Leslie’s  statement  in  the  light  of  his 
wide  experience  in  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  field — as  teacher,  author,  and  lecturer 
— emphasizes  what  teachers  everywhere 
have  been  saying  about  the  new  Crown 
Adjustable  Typewriter  Desk. 

It's  easier  to  teach  with.  It  increases 
student  typing  efficiency.  Why.^  Because 
Crown’s  Adjustable  Typewriter  Desk  was 
designed  to  help  eliminate  typing  fatigue, 
reduce -eye  strain  and  improve  posture. 
The  thousands  that  have  been  adopted 
are  proving  themselves  daily. 


CROWN  INSTITUTIONAL  EOUIPMINT  CO. 
311  $ovth  Wobosh  Avo.  Chicago  4,  HI. 

C*nfl*m*n:  Without  obiigotion,  piooM  Mnd 
full  porticuiort  ond  pricot  of  your  Adiuttoblo 
Typowritor  Dock. 


TDAWil  institutional 

VllUlfll  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

218  So.  Wabash  Ave.  •  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


"A  real  FIRING  LINE  approach"  is  the  way  one 
reviewer  describes  this  new  Gregg  text  .  .  . 


SALESMANSHIP  FUNDAMENTALS 


By  John  W.  Ernest  and  George  M.  DoVoll 

Institute  of  Marketing  Supervisor  of 

and  Merchandising  Business  Education 

Los  Angeles  City  College  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 


Cose  problems  based 
on  actual  selling 
situations 

Questions  for  review 
and  discussion 


Concise  .  .  .  Compact  .  .  .  Graphic  .  .  . 
like  no  other  text.  Salesmanship  Funda¬ 
mentals  rolls  up  its  sleeves  and  attends 
to  the  practical  aspects  .  .  . 


Practical  selling 
and  sales 
management 
demonstration 
projects 


Sales 

arithmetic 

problems 


It  gives  a  thorough  and  extensive  analysis  of  the  phases 
that  the  successful  salesman  must  know  and  understand: 
approach,  demonstration,  sales  resistance,  closing,  sug¬ 
gestion  selling,  dealer-service  selling,  product  analysis, 
and  many  more.  Every  aspect  is  supported  by  actual 
cases,  discussions,  and  projects. 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 


McCraw-ffill  Book  Company,  Inc 


JANUARY,  1954 
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PRINT  ffstcantsMels.taqs  UNf  MAGIC! 


Sipht  and  Sound  Exposition  awarded 
their  1953  Medal  of  Merit  to  the  Crest- 
wootl  Recorder  Division  of  Daystrom 
for  the  Crestwood  401  series.  The  high 
fidelitv'  401  takes  advantage  of  the 
latest  information  on  electronic  engi- 


^  inch  cord,  which  may  be  lengthened, 

neering  with  its  wide-range  response  The  remote-control  advance  eliminates 
and  low  distortion.  The  machine  may  the  role  of  the  projectionist,  does  aw'ay 
be  also  used  as  a  public-address  system  with  delays.  There  is  no  obvious  me- 
and  recorder  at  the  same  time,  by  feed-  chanical  switch  from  one  picture  to  the 

ing  the  monitor  output  to  the  amplifier  next  with  the  l/2()th  of  a  second  in¬ 

input.  Three  separate  inputs,  for  radio-  stantaneous  picture  change.  Both  35mm 
T\\  phonograph,  and  microphone  are  filmstrips  and  2  by  2-inch  slides  may  be 
controlled  by  a  single  selector  switch.  used.  Other  features  and  prices  are 

The  Crestwood  by  Daystrom  is  manu-  available  by  writing  to  the  Society  for 

factored  by  the  Daystrom  Electric  Cor-  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  Ehversey, 

poration,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Chicago  14. 
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Junior  OGA  Test 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  SUN 

The  M’iud  and  the  Sun  got  into  a  big 
spat  over  who  had  the  greater 
strength.  Noticing  a  man  walking  along’ 
the  highway,  the  W’iiid  said,  “Watch  me 
make  him  take  his  coat  off.”  He  sent  his 
coldest  blast  against  the  man,  but  all 
the  Wind-  succeedetl  in  doing  was  to 
force  the  man  to  whip  his  coat  closer 
around  his  body. 

The  Sun  laughed  and  laughed.  The^ 
more  he  laughed,  the  warmer  his  rays 
became,  until  finally  the  man  removed 
his  coat  to  get  some  relief  from  the’ 
heat. 

“See,”  said  the  Sun,  “bluster  and 
force  will  get  you  nowhere!”  (90) 


MlMdstiT 
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ANN  MERENESS 

■  Post-Master  Printer— 

It  is  now  possible  to  print  as  many 
as  five  colors  in  a  single  operation, 
inexpensively  and  t>conomically,  on 
postcards,  tags,  and  labels.  This  is  the 
new  printer,  Post-Master,  operating  on 
the  spirit-process  principle  and  using 
no  stencils  or  ink.  After  insertion  of  the 
master  paper,  a  carbon  impression  is 


transferred  to  cards  or  other  papers 
with  a  simple  spirit  solution.  Fast  and 
clean,  the  Post-Master  should  fill  an 
organizational  need  for  a  versiitile,  low- 
cost  postcard  printer.  .Available  soon  at 
office  appliance  stores  for  $11.95.  More 
information  may  be  had  from  the 
Master  Addresser  Company,  6500  We.st 
Lake  Street,  Minneapolis  16. 

■  HiFi  Tape  Recorders— 

........I...  .w,„ 


■  Public  Relations  and  the  School- 

Use  of  a  tape  recorder  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  classroom  is  news  to  the 
community.  As  a  result,  business  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  can  capitalize  on  their  use 
of  an  electronic  teaching  tool  as  a 
means  of  improving  sc-hool  relations.  .A 
new  public  relations  kit  pr<‘pared  by 
the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Comixiny  tells  how  this  is  done  and 
provides  the  material.  Contained  in  the 
eight-piece  kit  are  sample  news  re¬ 
leases,  a  speech  for  civic  and  PTA 
groups,  sample  feature  newspaper  sto¬ 
ries  and  suggestions  for  a  television 
interview.  Your  free  kit  is  available 
through  distributors  of  “Sc'otch”  brand 
recording  tape  or  by  contacting  the 
cornpanv  at  900  Fauquier  Street,  St. 
Paul. 

•  A  new  product  you  might  have 
reason  to  be  interested  in  is  “Scotch” 
Tape  Number  48  put  out  by  the  same 
company.  .Although  of  use  with  any 
type  magnetic  recording  reels,  the  new 
tape  is  especially  adapted  for  the  “V”- 
slot  reel  because  of  the  reels’s  large 
lalx'ling  surface.  Number  48  is  a  pres¬ 
sure-sensitive  tape  providing  a  con¬ 
tinuous  roll  of  40  printed  labels.  On 
the  special  matte  finish  is  printed  “Reel 
No.— Date— Subject.” 

■  Remote  Control  for  Projectors— 

A  series  of  remote-C'ontrol  filmstrip 
projectors  that  allow  teachers  complete 
control  of  their  presentation  from  any 


January  Membership 
Test 

BEGIN  TOD.AY 

DRE.AM  not  too  much  of  what  you’ll 
do  tomorrow. 

How  well  you’ll  work  perhaps  another 
year; 

Tomorrow’s  chance  you  do  not’  need 
to  borrow— 

Today  is  here. 

Boast  not  too  much  of  mountains  you 
will  master. 

The  while  you  linger  in  the  vale  below;- 
To  dream  is  well,  but  plodding  brings 
us  faster 

To  where  we  go. 

Talk  not  too  much  about  some  new 
endeavor 

You^  mean  to  make  a  little  later  on; 
Who  idles  now  will  idle  on  forever 
Till  life  is  done. 

Swear  not  some  day’  to  break  some 
habit’s  fetter. 

When  the  Old  A'ear  is  dead  and  passed 
away; 

If  you  have  need  of  living  wiser,  better,* 
Begin  today!  (103) 


i?T  . 


Why  teach  typing 
the  old-fashioned  way: 


Start  he^irDiiN^  students  on  electric  typewriters 
say  today \s  /eadinff  eduea tors d' and  they  learn 
faster — increase  U  PAI  rates  as  tnuch  as  50 
Here'^s  how  this  new-fashioned  approach 
m  .  \  siniphfes  teaching  and  learn ino  .  .  . 


I  he  time  IS  here  tor  the  electric  t\pe- 
writer  to  be  recoi:n:/ed  lor  its  true  worth 
as  a  teaching  instrument. 

Numerous  classes  in  leading  public, 
private  and  parochial  schools  have 
prosed  the  electric  is  more  than  a  “fin¬ 
ishing  tool.”  In  mans  schools  it  has 
prosed  the  most  economical  machine 
for  developing  fast,  accurate  tspists  in 
beginning  classes.  I  ducators  agree  — 
IIK  IRII  Y  .Wn  sou  SlMI’l  II  V. 

Four  problems  eliminated 

Electrification  of  the  bei;innmg  class¬ 
room  speeds  up  teaching  and  learning 
in  four  wavs.  (1)  Beginnin>;  students 
tspe  faster  and  sooner  because  dilf'cult 
time-consuming  learning  of  "touch"  is 
eliminated.  (2)  Carriage  return  drills 
are  eliminated;  electrified  "C  R”  kes 
isperates  like  another  kevstroke.  keeps 
fingers  in  typing  position.  Students  do 
not  take  eves  from  copv  and  relocate 
hands  at  end  of  everv  line.  I  \  ping  con- 
tinuitv  is  not  interrupted,  each  class 
room  hour  is  more  productive. 

(.^)  Electrified  shift  ke\  simplifies 
teaching  of  capitalization.  C  arriage  au¬ 
tomatically  goes  down  “all  the  way" 
eliminating  the  problem  of  “floating 
capitals.”  (4)  Training  end  lingers  to 
use  suflicient  force  is  eliminated.  .\wk- 
ward  reaches  for  end-finger  and  nu¬ 
meral  keys  are  easier  because  electricitv 
assures  even  impression  from  anv  reach 

With  these  difficult  learning  prob¬ 
lems  eliminated,  beginning  students 
learn  key  locations  easier  and  faster. 
Speedy  and  accurate  tvping  is  achieved 
sooner,  saving  time  for  additional  valu¬ 
able  production  practice. 


Other  electric  typewriter  dividends 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  electric 
typewriters  improve  results,  teachers 
state,  is  that  students  begin  actual  t\p- 
ing  sooner.  .Many  dull  drills  are  elimi¬ 
nated  and  students  are  inspired  to  strive 
for  better  quality  classroom  work.  1  he 
verv  newness  of  electric  typewriters 
contributes  to  improved  results. 

•And  for  teachers,  too,  electrification 
means  simplification.  Using  present 
teaching  methods,  time  is  gained  for  in¬ 
struction  on  practical  business  type¬ 
writer  applications  No  special  or  new 
techniques  are  needed  and  no  special 
teachers'  courses  are  required. 

With  the  electric  tvpevvriter,  more 
graduates  can  be  prepared  for  the  best- 


ILr.  ^ 


(hie  of  the  many  new  Remim^ton  Kami 
Bh.4  Classrooms.  Picture  shows  new  15 
machine  electric  installation  at  (Ireens- 
horo  //.  S.  where  authorities  state  elec  ¬ 
tric  typewriters  speed  up  and  simplify 
both  teachim;  and  learning 


paying  jobs.  Schools  with  electrified 
typing  rooms  gain  recognition  from 
business  and  community  leaders  for 
progressive  education. 

Easy  cicctric-to-inanual  conversion 
Acceptance  of  the  electric  tvpewriter 
for  teaching  typing  automatically 
places  "conversion”  in  its  proper  place. 
Elemental  instruction  is  given  on  the 
easiest-to-learn  machine.  louch,  car¬ 
riage  return  and  other  phases  of  manual 
tvpewriter  operation  which  impede  typ¬ 
ing  progress  for  beginners  are  readilv 
practiced  bv  trained  students  as  a  “fin¬ 
ishing"  class.  I  hese  postponed  learning 
steps  are  then  easy. 

I.ow-cost  BF..-V  Plan  now  available 

l  o  help  your  school  install  a  complete 
BE  A  electric  classroom  now.  we  are 
expanding  our  Business  E'ducation  Ad¬ 
vancement  program. 

Bv  taking  advantage  of  this  low-cost 
plan  vour  school  can  have  rugi^ed.  full- 
featured  Remington  Electric  I  vpewrit- 
ers  for  as  little  extra  as  three  cents  per 
machine,  per  day.  And  you  can  pav-as- 
vou-teach. 

Get  the  full  facts  about  this  money- 
saving  BEA  plan,  plus  complimentary 
copies  of  the  16-page  BRA  (iiiidc  to 
Simplify  Electric  typim;  (RE85‘>1) 
Write;  Manager  Typewriter  Education 
Services.  Remington  Rand.  Room  1677, 
315  F'ourth  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.Y. 

BK  \N()  I  HFR  PROFUSSION  \I 
\n>  FOR  KDIC'MOR.S  BV 


which  Adding  Machine  should  your 
pupils  learn. ..10-Key  or  Full  Keyboard? 

That's  a  good  question  for  you,  a  teacher  of  business 
machines,  because  there’s  a  brisk  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  business  world  over  which  is  “better”— 10-key 
or  full  keyboard  adding  machines.  Actually  your  pupils 
should  be  skilled  in  both  10-key  and  full  keyboard 
adding  machines.  In  the  offices  of  America  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  clear  that  10-key  machines  are  better  suited  to 
some  types  of  w’ork,  full  Keyboard  machines  to  others. 

So  business  inc*;easingly  is  using  both.  And  that  means 
job  opportunities  are  best  for  students  who  are  pro¬ 
ficient  on  both.  Ask  your  local  Monroe  representative 
about  Monroe’s  wide  line  of  10-key  and  full  keyboard 
adding  machines. 

The  Monroe  man  can  also  offer  you,  the  teacher, 
something  unique  and  indispensable.  Only  the  Monroe 
man  can  offer  you  valuable  teaching  courses  developed 


by  Monroe  from  suggestions  of  teachers  themselves. 
These  exclusive  teaching  aids  help  students  learn 
faster,  easier.  For  more  information,  ask  your  local 
Monroe  man  now. 


Put  Monroe  research  to  work  in 
your  own  teaching 

How  many  digits  in  one  figure  can  the  average  cleri¬ 
cal  worker  quickly  sight?  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  one  important  way  of  choosing  between  lO-key 
and  full  keyboard  adding  machines  for  a  specific  job. 
Your  Monroe  man  can  give  you  that  answer,  along 
with  many  others  that  will  intelligently,  and  objec¬ 
tively  guide  selection  of  the  right  machine.  He’ll  be 
glad  to  help  you— without  obligation. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  •  ADDING  •  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


